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National Academic Advising Association 



February 1, 1982 



Dear Advising Colleagues: 



The National Academic Advising Association is again 
pleased to provide you with a quality publication of its 
Conference Proceedings. The major addresses, the individual 
programs, the "Idea Exchange", the topical seminars, and 
the roundtable discussions all provided the conferees with 
a variety of exciting discussions, useful materials, and 
proven methods for improving advising services. These sum- 
maries are made available in this document so that you will 
be able to review them, apply them in your own advising 
program, or seek assistance from these colleagues in the 
design of now advising techniques and strategies. 

I think you will be stimulated by the keynote remarks 
of Drs. Paul Dressel and Betty Fitzgerald, who addressed the 
relationship of academic advising among several campus con- 
stituencies. All advisors will find the remarks by Drs. Young, 
Beckham , and Travis most informative; this may be the only 
printed resource on the legal issues in academic advising. I 
am extremely pleased with the level of quality our Conference 
has provided in its major presentations; these have certainly 
maintained that quality. 

On behalf of the NACADA Officers and Board of Directors, 
I wish to express our sincere thanks to all the presenters, 
who made the Conference a great success, and to Dr. Linda 
Higginson and her Penn State associates, who produced this 
publication. We urge you to share it with your colleagues 
and usf it as appropriate for providing better academic advising 
to you J students. 



Sincerely, 

Thomas J. Grites 
President 
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Ed 1 tors ' In troduc t Ion 



It is out (.i['ca6uie to p^a.s^ylt the Vno etc dings of^ t/ic Stli National CoH/^c^eiicc 
(MI Academic AdiUsing. 

F ivi! pxincipaH sections comprise tliis Kccoxd of^ the Con{^cKcncc' General 
Sc:>sions, P^c-Conf^CAcncc Wo\k6kop6, Topicat SmlnaA6, Roundtable Vtscussiom, and 
PapcA Sessions. T/ic Tabtc of^ Co^vtcn^ts ILst^ tAXto.^ ^oK all pxuentation^ madd, 
aHong mtli tkc yiamcs of^ all p^c^scntdU , T/xe matcn^ial KecoKdcd in the. Proceedings 
has been pwvided by the p^oA enters, and the aiLthoris] o/5 tkls material ts [oKe] 
designated, Editou* Summaries {^or Paper Sessions, adapted ^rom original, progroji) 
proposais, are provided men presenters have not made thei,.r om simmari.es 
availabte. Such adapted stwmaAA.eyS are maAked ivitii an asterisk (*) in the Table 
c{\ Contents. Jn a f^eiv instances no Simmary could be developed f^rom a presentjatxon. 
Summaries are preySented alphabeti-catly, according to the name o^ the i^irst 
presenter tested in the Conference program. 



Linda C. Higgiwson, ICimberly V. Cohen, 
ErA.c R. WlviXe, and Judi,th F. Aronson 

July, 1982 
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KOKKWAUU 



Thhi col lut'lifui ul [)r())^raiii abHtruclH i rom thu IMi lli NatLonai Confe ranee 
nn Aca ch-Mnlu Advising at 1 ncl Lanapo I Lh reflaclB iha multld Imunslonai nalurc of 
T\u* ac'atlLMuic advUriug procuyH. Tlui Pru-Conl e runcu Worksliopti provided an 
iii-depLli study oi a varieLy ot advisin^-reiated topica. The principal 
Hpeakers discussed academic advising froii) both a curricular and student 
services perspective, empluisizlng the need for their cooperation and 
coordination. The l^anei on Legai issues provided an excellent overview on 
tid vi s i ng a nd t lie l aw. 

Tlie Topical Seminars gave Conference participants an opportunity to share 
idi-as on imi)ortant advising issues and topics. The Hound tables on the last 
morning also provided a vehicle for exchanging ideas and techniques. 

At the heart of any Conference are the concurrent paper sessions. A 
broad spectrum of subjects were presented by faculty advisers, administrators, 
career counselors, and professional full-time advisers. 

We are indebted to all those who contributed to making this such a 
successful Conference. We hope these Proceedings capture some of the 
excitement and the essence of the expertise of the professionals who attended. 



Virginia N. Gordon 
Chair , Program Committee 
Fifth National Conference on 
Academic Advising 
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I. General Sessions 



"Advising Students About Programs and Courses," Dr. Paul L. Dressel , Professor 
of University Research, Michigan State University. (The following text is a 
modification of Chapter 12 in Paul L. Dressel, Improving Degree Programs , San 
F r a nc i s c o : Josse y-^Bass , Inc . , Publishers , 1980. ) 



Student advising — especially in its relationship to teaching and program 
planning — presents a series of problems and concerns that must be addressed if 
courses and programs are to serve their purposes in preparing students for 
living, learning, and working. The decisions involved in relating programs to 
individual abilities and aspirations reflect conflicting values. 
Consequently, coordination of curriculum or program change and advising in 
improving the education of students will require continuing administrative 
concern and action. 

The typical faculty member quite naturally views a curriculum or a 
program as a series of courses based largely on selected discipline content, 
and (s)he regards the disciplinary proficiency of the professor os the chief 
consideration in designing and packaging courses into a degree program. 
Students are not expected to grasp the significance of courses other than as a 
body of content, nor are they expected to understand how courses are sequenced 
and integrated into a program. Student course and program selections are made 
with the aid of an adviser, but the choices are limited by distribution 
requirements, by credit hour regulations, and often — especially in applied 
fields — by specific course requirements. In this conception of student 
program planning, the adviser's role is strictly limited. The adviser should 
know the requirements and should enforce them upon students. Beyond this, 
(s)he helps to guide the student through a maze that even the adviser does not 
fully understand, either in its rationale or its policies and rules. 
Deviations require approval by some agency or indivi lual other than the 
adviser, and the wise adviser therefore avoids deviations in the interest of 
efficiency. Students are widely regarded as too immature and too uncertain 
about their goals to have a vital role in planning. Occasionally, if 
flexibility permits, an adviser may undertake to assist the student in 
buiiaing a program around specific interests, but then soon finds that 
adequate information is lacking. The adviser finds that ccynstrained 
flexibility for individualized student programs is a difficult goal to achieve 
in a faculty-structured and discipline-based curriculum. Advising is caught 
up in a no-win situation in a culture predominatly devoted to content 
coverage, the departmental-disciplinary orientation, and a reward system that, 
at least in the universities, has little to do with the quality of either 
teaching or advising . 

Except for the appreciation of students, there is little recognition and 
no reward for the adviser who encourages deviation from standard patterns. 
There may even be reprimand and retribution for unusual or extreme 
deviations. The reward system remains in the discipline and the department. 
The faculty assignment to advising is a chore. Poor advising may earn a 
•elief from the task. Though disdaining advising as a meritorious task, 
departments insist upon retaining the function because it provides access to 
new students and the opportunity to recruit majors. Control of the advising 
responsibility by departments also wards off a central counseling or advising 
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system that niighL draw resources from the departments. Despite the 
difficulties and hazards involved, tiiere are some exceptiotial advisers whose 
rapport with students and whose grasp of the intricacies of the curriculum and 
its career Implications result in excellent advising. However, my 
observations suggcsL that such faculty members are unlikely to remain long as 
advisers. They find iho task both time-consuming and frustrating. 
Furthcrmoro, lUc abilities exhibited by a good adviser are likely to attract 
attention and assignment to other chores. 

1 am convinced that the lack of good student counseling and advising and 
the dominance of the pattern of a choice determined by the existing range of 
majors and professional programs are major factors in the high dropout rates 
of many institutions. But 1 am equally convinced that the repeatedly used 
techniques of orienting advisers through short-term workshops, and arranging 
visits of businessmen to campuses and of faculty members to business, will not 
solve the problem unless faculty members also become aware of the career 
relevance of their disciplines. It is essential that we have alterations in 
policies and practices in our colleges and universities as they relate to 
advising, teaching, the curriculum, and program planning. If advising is to 
become and remain a challenging task, advisers must be granted some authority 
In approving deviations in old programs and planning new and idiosyncratic 
ones. 



Alterations in Policies and Practices 

The needed alterations in policies and practices would eliminate the 
dominance of departments or other program units over the definition of course 
and program requirements. The rules, policies, and rigidities that reinforce 
this domination at present should be replaced by general principles providing 
flexible structures and guides for students and advisers. The curriculum 
array and the programs drawing upon it should be developed and regularly 
reviewed by interdisciplinary or college-wide study groups. More information 
should be provided on the courses and programs, and students should be given 
greater flexibility and opportunity for individualized programs. The 
following policies are intended to be exemplary rather than definitive, and 
any such statements should in themselves be regarded as subject to 
interpretation and alteration by advisers under justifiable circumstances. 

Policy No. 1. All published degree programs should be developed by 
interd isc iplinary ^committees or task forces that include representation from 
the departments or units providing the courses. For example, in a liberal 
arts college, programs involving disciplines in the social sciences would be 
developed by task forces made up primarily of representatives from the social 
science departments but would include at least one carefully selected faculty 
member from each of the other divisional groupings, such as the sciences, 
humanities, and arts. Programs would then tend to emerge as arrays of courses 
across departments. This would eliminate the departmental major as the 
primary factor in the undergraduate program and require that some other 
integrating principle or concept be identified. Programs could be developed 
on the basis of a theme, a career focus, or a combination of courses from 
several disciplines that are or promise to be of considerable composite 
significance in the future. 
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Policy No. 2. Provide for individually planned programs. Emphasize the 
opportunity for students and advisers to plan such programs and indicate that 
this is the preferred pattern, although some students may prefer a rather 
traditional, disciplinary-based program. Even when selection is from formally 
approved and published programs, student options should be increased by 
minimizing specific requirements and by generally regarding program outlines 
and specifications as suggestions or examples. 

Policy No. 3. Require all teachers of a course to become thoroughly 
grounded in the relevance of the course content to other courses and to 
particular careers. Teachers v>;ould then be authorized to modify the course as 
necessary to maintain or even increase its practical relevance. Some 
sacrifice of coverage may be necessary in order to achieve the deeper or 
broader understandings desired. 

Policy No. 4. Provide for each course a detailed course outline or 
syllabus for review and comment by curriculum committee, other faculty 
members, advisers, and students. This course syllabus should provide in 
detail sufficient information so that advisers and students can select among 
courses to build a program with reasonable insight and with some certainty 
that the rationale for selecting the program will be fulfilled by the actual 
experience. The syllabus should indicate options in content coverage, 
application, or learning experiences that are available to students within the 
course. 

Policy No. 5. Focus all program planning, published or individualized, 
on objectives , competencies, and outcomes as the basis for specifying content 
and learning process. This policy need not de-emphasize knowledge. Rather, 
it is based upon the conviction that acquiring knowledge is fundamental in any 
program, but that any attempt to define a course or a program by content 
coverage without regard for utility and application casts doubt on the worth 
of the content for personal and career development. 

Policy No. 6. Require liberal education experiences for all students. 
The choice of words here is deliberate. The intent is neither to suggest 
specific distribution requirements covering several disciplines nor to 
prescribe a core of general courses. Rather, the intent is that liberal 
education be defined by competencies transcending disciplines. Experiences 
that involve and foster such competencies should be included in various 
courses (whether regarded as vocational or liberal) and be made specific in 
the course description. Either demonstration of competency or reasonable 
involvement in a sequence of experiences and ultimate demonstration of 
competency should be apparent in every degree program. There is no single 
prescription for attaining a liberal education, and there is no course or 
discipline that cannot contribute in some measure to a liberal education. 
Neither is there any course or discipline that can assure a liberal education 
impact for all. 

Only if program planning accepts the possibility of motivating students 
^.o become deeply involved in and responsible for educating themselves is it 
possible for students and their advisers to make wise choices and build 
programs from course units. Unless policies such as these can be introduced, 
advising \ ill remain, as it is in most institutions, a perfunctory series of 
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contiicLs with students in which the adviser is obligated to inform the student 
of rules, regulations, and requirements, approve the current schedule of the 
student, and, at appropriate intervals when grades are reported, congratulate 
or offer condolences to students. 

Were sueh policies as these to become operative, students and advisers 
would have an opportunity to work out unique programs. Adequate information 
is provided to do this, The task of the adviser becomes significant. 1 
suspect that many individuals currently serving as advisers might not like or 
fuiu M'on well in this open system. Some could not be urusted to do so in that 
they would too readily yield to student whims. The question then arises of 
how to select, educate, and reward advisers. A quick review of past practices 
indicates that they are not likely to suffice. In many institutions, the 
advising function ha^D been handled differently for freshmen and sophomores 
than for juniors and seniors. Assuming that initial indications of a major by 
an incoming freshman are subject to alteration by dropout, death, or change of 
mind, and that the first two years are filled with general education and 
required courses, freshmen and sophomores are advised by most any faculty 
member available. In some colleges, I have heard the boast that every faculty 
member is an adviser. This policy is equivalent in significance to that of 
several major universities that require every professor to teach freshmen. 
This may be good for the professor, but is it good for the freshmen? It may 
be instructive to faculty members for each to have some advising experience, 
but it may be disastrous for the student if the faculty member is uninterested 
in curriculum matters and knows little about general requirements and nothing 
about courses other than in his or her own field. 

Undoubtedly, at some place and time, advisers have been evaluated and 
perhaps rewarded. However, I have never found a formal plan for so doing. I 
have found institutions that paid a small additional stipend to advisers or 
granted a slight reduction in teaching load when the number of students 
advised was fairly high. 1 have also found a few instances in which advisers^- 
were given a few dollars for entertaining advisees. 1 once directed a faculty 
advising program involving about 100 faculty members, each having from 50 to 
100 advisees, and all being granted a 50% reduction in teaching load. As 
might be expected, some of these advisers (as advisers) were impossibly busy, 
and some had very little to do. Despite a continuing training program, the 
situation did not improve much, and the costs were disproportionately high for 
the results attained. 

Advising simply has not been recognized as a critical task requiring both 
commitment and skill. An additional stipend for the extra work of advising 
rather misses the point. In fact, it only underlines advising as an extra 
task of relatively low status — somewhat like teaching a noncredit evening 
class for adults. The small allocations for salary or entertainment also 
raise questions about similar allotments for other faculty functions and 
services. Overload payments completely miss the fact that time spent in one 
function is almost invariably writhdrawn from another. Since advising is 
quite low on the list of priorities in the academic world, an extra stipend 
for advisers is inadequate to compensate for the time required and the loss of 
prestige that might otherwise have been attained. 
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Tlie add] L ion of the advising chore to full-time teaching usually means 
that the teacher has no time for acquiring the necessary background adequate 
for the advising task itself. The teacher actively interested in the career 
implications of his or her discipline has the potential for being both good 
advistT and ^ood teacher, although either could be a full-time Job. Paying 
individuals for full-time advising becomes unduly expensive, and it is a 
guarantee that the adviser will have neither faculty status nor stature with 
tlie academic faculty. This anomalous status is a precursor of difficulty for 
the students. The hiring of full-time counselors (using the title counselor 
to designate individuals whose degree work is in that field) is also expensive 
and poses the same problems with regard to interaction of counselors and 
f acul ty . 

There are definite advantages attached to faculty status, teaching 
ex[K»rienceB , and involvement in faculty committees. Whereas advisers of the 
typical faculty disciplinary orientation seldom know much about other 
disciplines and little or nothing about careers, counselors may know much 
about tlie latter and little about the former. Moreover, many counselors 
regard counseling as a form of psychological or psychoanalytic therapy dealing 
with personal problems, trauma, marital or sex concerns, and nonacademic 
difficulties. Among these are special demands for drug counseling, abortion 
counseling, rehabi li t ia t ion , financial counseling, and counseling for the 
handicapped. Such counseling needs ari^ obvious but do not relate immediately 
to teaching and curriculum matters as perceived by the faculty. For these 
various reasons, solving the advising problem by hiring a group of full-time 
counselors who deal primarily with academic and vocational problems is 
unlikely. However, good advising will certainly identify students requiring 
counseling. In fact, bridging the gap between today's specialization in 
counseling and the faculty disciplinary orientation is a major challenge and 
task of advising. One pattern attempts to solve much of the routine advising 
through the faculty advising role and a number of coordinating advisers with 
academic background who hold title (and achieve status thereby) as assistant 
or associate dean. The adviser with faculty status is much better situated to 
feed student views and problems into discussions and policy formulation 
regarding teaching and curriculum. The administrative title also grants 
sufficient autonomy to develop individualized programs that transcend the 
usual, restricted and rigid program. 

The second pattern provides a three-echelon approach to advising. At the 
first level are selected faculty members who are effective in dealing with 
young people and willing to spend sufficient time to understand the 
institutional programs and acquire some sense of the range of careers related 
to various programs and majors. At the second level are individuals 
associated with deans' offices who have sufficient status and authority to 
make modifications in programs and arrange combined programs across 
departments and colleges. These individuals should have sufficiently close 
relationships with professional counselors — the third level — to enlist their 
cooperation when requited. Psychiatry may be required as a fourth level in a 
few cases, but deepseated psychiatric problems may be detrimental to learning. 

Another possible solution to the advising problem is one that I have 
heard discussed but never seen in operation. This pattern uses a combination 
of individuals with academic background and faculty status who have 
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dcMnonst rated particular interest in young people and success in working with 
them and who are willing to spend some time in preparing for advising work. 
These Individuals are organized into groups of five to ten, with an 
academically oriented counselor coordinating the activities for each such 
groups and serving as a resource to deal with more complicated personal 
problems. In a small college or moderate-sized university, such a group of 
individuals might function at the all-institutional level. In larger 
universities, in which each college may itself be a unit of some size and 
embrace a number of relatively unrelated programs, the organizational unit for 
advisers will be at the college level but will still need to have some 
all-university coordinator or unit from which advisers and individuals can 
obtain help in planning programs that draw upon several colleges. The 
implication involved in any such pattern of organization and staffing is that 
advising is seen as an important assignment. It would be viewed as a special 
task force or service demanding abilities and interests transcending those of 
the department and discipline. 



Ca reer Advising 

The relationship of undergraduate education to career development has 
been and will continue to be present in any discussion about curriculum and 
advising. Because the department is regarded as the unit for offering both 
courses and programs, and a liberal education is erroneously thought to be 
attained by taking courses distributed over several disciplines, attempts to 
solve the career problem have almost invariably involved add-ons. Special 
courses on career development, expansion of the placement office, adding a 
vocational counseling office, and the preparation and dissemination of 
'vocational materials exemplify the add-on approach. These additions increase 
costs but accomplish relatively little because they do not solve the problem 
of relating a liberal education to the world of . work. Indeed, I believe that 
it is impossible to do so as long as the disciplines are taught as organized 
bodies of content having little or no relationship to reality and presented as 
though all students were headed for graduate study. As earlier suggested, the 
most potent force for changing this situation would be to have the continuance 
of courses depend on their appeal to students and advisers as useful units in 
career-related programs. Because of the career-planning function of advisers, 
I believe there is merit in continuing teaching assignments for advisers. 
Courses that provide an orientation to various professional or vocational 
fields and demonstrate the relationship of liberal education competencies to 
various career fields are especially appropriate. Such courses would develop 
the nature of the discipline and pursue the application of the concepts , 
structure, '^'^d modes of inquiry of the discipline as used in several fields. 
Liberal e ition is concerned with values, and values are also of primary 
concern all vocational and career fields. Indeed, the difference between 

performing in a humanistic fashion in any job and performing a job in a rote 
way without regard for individuals is a matter of personal value commitment. 
Senior integrating seminars bringing together the insights that students have 
achieved over a span of years in college and relating these to current and 
continuing problems are also valuable courses that are appropriately taught by 
ad vi sers . 
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Al t* yi'igh I have never found any corroboratory evidence, I have long 
suspected that lack of continuity in advisory contacts is a significant factor 
in student dropouts, discontinuities in attendance, and apathy about college 
ronl inuat ion. Colle^.o attendance, especially in liberal education programs, 
|)rovides no clear ^;v>al and has no obvious relevance to the future. Advisers 
and students, recognizing the short duration of their contact, see little 
advantage in expanding it. Neither has any set of expectations for the other, 
and luMice there exists no basis upon which the continuing adviser contact can 
become a mutal bond encouraging continuance — especially when the student's 
current program provides no coherence or career prospects. If advisers were 
selected because of their interest and competency in assisting students, and 
if each adviser maintained contact with his or her advisers for the entire 
undergraduate program, a continuity and cumulative impact would be generated 
that could have beneficial effects for both students and institutions. If 
education could be interpreted to students as a valuable and cumulative 
exj)crience relative to later living as well as to a career, dropouts and 
discontinuities in attendance might be reduced. Even if they were not, a 
strengthened advisory program in which students achieve a vision of the 
composite nature of the total program and its possibilities would ease the 
strain of witudrawing and returning to school for both full-time and part-time 
students. If education is indeed to be a continuing lifelong process, the 
individuals who engage in it must have some sense of the significance and of 
the sequence of courses selected to achieve desired goals. In many ways, good 
advising may be a more critical and more significant academic function than 
teachi ng . 

Problems with Career Advising 

One of the problems with any new educational model is that there are many 
people against it. Some faculty members are likely to view a move in the 
directions just discussed as a softening of the educational process and as 
requiring additional resources that will deprive the faculty of possible 
salary Increases, new program development, and other bet:efits. Those who have 
long decried the organized disciplines as providing any satisfactory means for 
education and have emphasized education as personal development may view the 
continued demand for substance and for relevance in terms of career as 
contradictory to their own concern for education as a process of personal 
development. Those who have made a strong plea for the role of student 
personnel programs in higher education are likely to see this model as 
Infringing upon their own prereogat ives . In rebuttal to all of these 
concerns, I would suggest that it is difficult to achieve a well-rounded 
education from an educational experience compartmentalized by the existence of 
discrete noncoope ra t ing or even competing units. Indeed, the separation of 
academic and student personnel programs has provoked a dichotomy such that 
some students have had to choose between student activities and primary 
commitment to their academic program. The advising-f ocused model here 
suggested would not unite these separate units and the various extant 
philosophies of education into an integrated whole, but, if career planning is 
made an integral part of the educational process, there is at least the 
prospect that a sense of unity could be restored to the undergraduate 
program. If students could be assisted by advisers to engage in significant 
learning and development and realize that these processes, whether provided in 
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courses or in nonacademic experiences, are intimately interwoven with the'r 
hopes and aspirations after college is over, both motivation and performance 
might increase . 

Questions can be raised about the costs and effectiveness of this model 
reiatlvo to its success in achieving the desired results. 1 doubt that the 
costs would be excessive if some competing or overlapping student personnel 
functions were eliminated and if class size were maintained at a reasonable 
level. Tlie real problem in exploring such a model lies in the reluctance of 
individuals, whether academic faculty, student personnel worker, or some other 
type of functionary, to change existing patterns. We have become so 
accustomed to assuming that an educational problem must be solved by inserting 
another office or function that any fundamental change that questions this 
concepiion will be difficult to achieve. Even the foundations seem more 
likely Lo support new or add-on services and functions than the reshaping of 
the fundamental operations and services. 

f i believe that the major reason for the failure of our complex, although 
always inadequate, evaluation efforts is that we have expected a range of 
oatcomes from college attendance but have organized the college experience in 
ways unrelated to the results that we would achieve. Thus the desired results 
are fragmented and invisible to students and faculty. It is not surprising 
that most of the desired results are also invisible when an attempt is made to 
evaluate them. Process and produce are interrelated. So are structure and 
content. The college or university cannot be structured to suit the faculty, 
student personnel workers, and coaches and, at the same time, achieve as 
effectively as it should the results desired by students and society. 

Finally, let me state as a personal conviction that offered a choice 
between 

1. excellent teaching and poor (or no) academic advising based 
upon career development 

and 

2. mediocre teaching (which is indeed the present predominant 
pattern) and excellent academic advising 

1 would unhesitatingly select the latter. 
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"Academic Advisers — The Boundary Spanners," Dr. Laurine 
Graduate School, University of Wisconsin-Oshkosh . (Dr. 
Lex I Tollows , hav in^ been edited only for clarity.) 



F. Fitzgerald, Dean, 
Fitzgerald ^ s complete 



i want to acknowledge Llie very fine, cogent comments 
A. Kalvaynskl, AssisLant Provost of Bali State University 
sLiidents and the concerns of_ students which he articulated 
academic advising for professional educators. If every 
Least one spokesperson in academic administration who was 
who could be supportive of the concept and practice of 
there probably would be little need for this national 
growth VN?ould be static, and post-secondary education would not be in a 
"discovery mode" rie the importance of your work. However, this is not the 
case . 



made by Dr. Thomas 
The concerns for 
provide a focus for 
institution had at 
as articulate, and 
academic advising , 
meeting. NACADA's 



Too often there is little or no orientation to "the advising function" 
provided for new teaching faculty, curricular matters are assumed to be 
provided by the "orientation folks" in student affairs or "handled" at the 
time of admissions, or there is unspoken dependence upon informal peer 
"advising". A review of the history of higher education neatly reveals the 
low stature initially placed upon academic advising, and for good 
reason. .. initial participants were destined for the clergy, and the curriculum 
evolved to include the professions of law, engineering, and later, medicine. 
Advisement, as such, was not a dificult matter, and the Adviser most 
frequently was also responsible for the entire curriculum. .. the President, 
later the Registrar. The exponential explosion of institutional offerings in 
the past-secondary sector of this nation is matched only by the complexity of 
academic advising for the multiplicity of consumer populations. 

The opportunity to share some concerns with this group stimulated a 
renewed interest in academic advising on my part, and resulted in an immediate 
study of the topic of centralized academic advising (which has been 
researched) and a careful consideration of the practices typically followed by 
general advisers, and also program directors at the graduate level. Although 
the leap to graduate students may seem foreign to a few of you, the graduate 
student of the *80s is very much akin to the undergraduate student of the past 
two *decades ... individuals who are upwardly mobile and seeking greater depth of 
study and/or new professions. We encounter the displaced teacher, the former 
management executive, the "newly single" homemaker in middle-life crisis, and 
the 21 year old who has deferred decision-making to the post-undergraduate 
level... all seeking "academic counsel" as they enroll and select curricula. 

Boundary Spanning ; A term originally utilized in management theory which 
refers to organizational roles within defined and budgetary units, permitting 
an individual to work in more than one unit or subsystem within the 
organization. The individual is considered a member of more than one 
identifiable and identified units because of the spanning or crossing of the 
boundary or parameter of the employment unit and a single work role. The 
concept expands our understanding of a dual appointment. 

.,"n academic life the parallel for faculty members might be a joint 
initicl or evolved appointment on a .50 PTE basis between social work and 
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educciLionai psychology, or between English and journalism, where the 
assignment is viewed as permanenL, Lhe contribuLion welcomed, and full 
part Lc ipat Ion is accorded Lo the individual. In student services a member of 
Llie residence halls staff may also be employed in financial aids, or a 
counselor may Leach in the psychology depa rtme n t . . . bounda ry spanners provide 
tlie ()j)portuni ly for part ic Li)aL ion in Lwo defined tasks or functions, in two or 
more aspects of tlie activities of the institution. It seems to me that 
academic advisers represent classic models of expanded boundary 
sj>anni ng "- across multi-disciplinary lines , impacting curricular decisions and 
curriculum development, career planning and placement, serving orientation and 
retention programs, and articulating campus-wide and sometimes community 
refer ra 1 s. 

Boundary spanners provide information on a bi-modal basis, at least, and 
also serve as representatives of the one or more units. Academic advisers 
process, un a simultaneous basis, the latest curricular information, career 
trends and placement realities, and represent the academic "major" to the 
student. With this expanded horizon of activity comes concomitant stress or 
stresses. l^erceptions of students, of faculty groups (i.e., departments or 
other academic clusters being represented), of full-time faculty (who may not 
perceive tlie full dimension of the centralized academic advising role as 
relevant or as important as the classroom function) may impact 
self-perceptions of advisers, causing behavior shifts contrary to common 
p r^ic t ice. 

however, academic advising — especially centralized advising — is rapidly 
ceasing to be an innovation, and advisers on some campuses already may be 
encapsulated in their own boundaried units. There is some evidence that 
faculty groups on campuses with long traditions of centralized advising are 
resentful of discussions about the return of the advising function to the 
teaching faculty. In a similar fashion, academic advisers are sometimes 
resistant to refer or to consult because of a vested interest in the student 
and tlie unique shared responsibility for individual academic planning. There 
appear to be few point-in- t ime similarities between and among campuses, 
although the general trend, best represented by the interest and increasing 
membership in NACADA , seems to be toward generalized and centralized academic 
advising for the first two years or first-half of the undergraduate 
experience, and toward a coordinated advisement system for identifiable 
clusters of students as they move toward degree completion. The definition of 
"centralized" advising varies widely between campuses. 

In fact, we may consider the current status of academic advising akin to 
that of the 'relatively new printer's symbol, the INT1::RR0BANG . The Interrobang 
is a single and simple indicator of something incredible ... it is a 
combination, or overprint, of the question mark with an exclamation point. To 
visualize the Interrobang, begin at the bottom of the question mark, using the 
same "dot" at the bottom, then continue upwards on the bottom stem of the 
question mark, but extend (upwards) the broader stroke of the exclamation 
point into the semi-circle of the top loop of the question mark. This is a 
legitimate and authentic printer's symbol, one of two changes endorsed after 
210 years, and only recently utilized although endorsed in 1967. The single 
element is to replace the multiple use of question marks and/or exclamantion 
points, and it denotes an incredible situation or statement, or pivotal 
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point. Many ol our academic institutions are at a pivotal point in financing, 
in staffing, in meeting curricular obligations, and perhaps in academic 
advising. As academic advisers, you combine the elements of instruction, 
counsel, information-giving, identification with the institution and 
professional staff, and you span the boundaries of "the system" in providing 
services to students In a unified manner. 

The President of NACADA , Thomas J. Crites, has edited one of the first 
definitive works on academic advising, utilizing ERIC documents, and in 
conjunction with AI\\\\L, In my role as doctoral dissertation adviser for 
Richard P. Baxter, cited for his 1969-71 study of the emergence of centralized 
Licademic advising functions in professional schools, I again noted the role of 
the single-focus school or college (typically business or engineering) as the 
initiator for centralized advising in the contemporary sense. Historically, 
in this nation's post-secondary education, centralized or focused advising has 
been closely allied with professional schools and with single-purpose 
curricular offerings. The emergence of liberal arts, general education, or 
individualized study leads to decentralized advising, usually by an individual 
faculty member. We are now emerging from several decades of educational and 
economic support for the generally and liberally education, and as we move 
toward greater focus on the relationship of education and employment, with 
specialized or pre-prof essional or professional education uppermost in the 
minds of students and their parents, we see the rapid development of 
centralized advising. 

In many cases, the centralized advisement is staffed by faculty members 
and staff members who have established reputations for "relating well with 
stL '3nts*' — faculty members who have channeled time and their energies toward 
the advising relationship, and academic staff, many from student or human 
services, who are known for generalist skills and student groups advising. 
Initially, these individuals may maintain their boundary roles, each having a 
special relationship with two or more major academic programs, though slowly 
moving toward more generalized advisement as students, too, become boundary 
spanners. By this 1 refer to the increasingly common practice of individual 
students wishing to liave two or more certifications (if teaching is a goal), 
two or more "majors"*, or combinations of academic disciplines with subjects 
such as economics, marketing, journalism, computer science. 

"Boundary Spanning", when self-defined as duality, can have serious and 
devasting impacts, especially from the faculty and staff point of view. For 
the non-tenured or for the limited contract academic employee, serving two 
distinctly different interests can be self-defeating. The well-educated and 
dual-skill area new faculty member who assumes two part-time departmental 
appointments is well-intentioned, well-utilized, well-regarded: However this 
faculty member may not be tenured or retained in a period of instability or 
retrenchment, when staff renewals depend upon student credit hour (SCH) 
productivity, and a combination of departmental service, committee 
assignments, publications, and so on. Vested interest becomes just 
that — vested. In contrast, in the case of academic advising, the vested 
interest is in the student ... orientation, adjustment, decision-making, 
academic perf onaance , retention, successful completion. 
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TliaL siatu.s n* 1 a L j onslu ;> between student services personnel on the dean 
ol sLiideiits' sLalL" and those faculty and staff who serve students as academic 
adviha-rs is uniquely similar. Regardless of the history of the institution, 
I lu" sLalc'd philosophy of education, the location of the campus, the age of the 
"j),irciii" col It'gf, or the rankings of the athletics teams ... the re is a visible 
hui utKslaLi'd "status" accorded to the functions assigned to faculty and staff 
witliin i\\c aegis of "education". Nonclassroom and nonfunded research 
aclivil^o^; are not regarded or accorded the same status as the full-time 
lacuity membLM-'s activiLies. Further, within the activities circumscribed by 
the concepL of "faculty member", we muse accept the general notion that 
"advislnj!," was and is someihing that anyone can do, that completion of the 
advanced and d i sc i p Li ne-o rie nted degree and assumption of teaching 
rcs[)ons i bl L i t ies somehow prepares the new faculty member to "advise" 
sLudoiUs. The advent of centralized advising removed this time-consuming and 
Ii)vv"staLus activity from many faculty schedules. It did not, however, change 
Uic sLatus ol Lhc activity in the collective faculty mind. 

I he resurgence of orientation concerns, retention activities, and the 
rcuKuixablc growtli and development of this national organization and others 
with similar purposes are clear evidence of the importance of the activity at 
the administrative and management levels of our pos t" secondary institutions, 
liy orgiiniza t i onal patterns, we may have the opportunity to witness the 
changing status and power accorded to advising students at all levels. 
Creation of centralized advising, the linkages of advisers with other offices 
within the institution, (e.g., admissions, career planning, housing and 
financial aids), the involvement of academic advisers in academic retention 
committees and with developmental education speak for themselves. The 
literature of the profession frequently speaks of academic advisement centers 
as "the Registrar's right arm". 

Many consider academic advising a "powerless" profession, and nothing 
could be further from the truth. Centralized advising, and decisions by 
individuals who advise have unique collective power within the curriculum. I 
believe tliis is the reference to the "Registrar's Arm" frequently noted. 
Selections of general education classes, suggestions for electives, election 
of physical education or "equivalent" courses — all contribute to the filling 
of classes. Within established guidelines, academic advisers can redefine the 
curriculum. As you assess study skills and other academic tool skill levels, 
your referrals to developmental programming can assist, build, sustain or 
withdraw support. Centralized academic advisers collectively can be the 
Retention Officer. Two recent articles in the Journal of College Student 
l\»rsonnel, authored by officers in this NACADA organization, speak directly to 
the role of advising in retention, from an admittedly different point of view 
from that just expressed. In any event, advising — good advising — can reduce 
attrition. As an academic planner you can increase, maintain and reduce SCH 
for colleges and impact the competition between and among departments, 
divisions, colleges, and majors. As an educator you impact student decisions, 
as a manager and administrator your impact is exponentially described. How 
many boundaries do you, can you, should you span? Is it possible to describe 
or explain the influence which it is possible to exert as an academic adviser? 

In assessing the power and scope of academic advising, perhaps the 
Catastrophe Tlieory developed by Ur. E. C. Zeeman has practical and workable 
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impiicaLioiis. One ol seven eiemenlary models described initially to explain 
lUii catalytic role in chemical reactions — the "Cusp" Theory — seems to have the 
greatest application in the collegiate sector and for academic advising. 
Aj',ain, let me use words to describe a visual model of unexplained, and in this 
case, social "change". Imagine a series of undulating or folding pleats or 
ruir les. . . the " ac L ion-reac L ion" surface. At the lower, or outer edge, is the 
"rut fie" or pleat, at the upper end is the flattened edge of that pleat, or a 
relatively smooth surface. The Cusp theory is unique in that it provides for 
a two-dimensional action-reaction, without the algebraic notion that we 
typically encounter (e.g., if action occurs in a right to left manner, then 
tliere is an equal reduction in right to left). The Cusp theory accounts for 
two and non-linear actions. The Catastrophe Theory, Cusp Model, can 
graphically explain and describe a dramatic change in curricular patterns, in 
enrollment figures and economic factors, and, in the results of particularized 
academic advising, as an example. 

Figure 1 




Figure 2 
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111 i s mochi is oi'^cvvd as a result of personal curiosity about 
c ri)ss-disc ipl Ine ai)[)i ications of this theory. The majority of 

cause-and-ef f ec L inodcls are based upon a smooth, and dependent relationship 
betv>/een variables in which continuous levels of change in one dimension lead 
to siinilariy smooth change levels in another. Catastrophe Theory is a method 
to display discontinuous processes and changes in structure and response 
(useful in complex organizations, i.e. , collegiate institutions). Catastrophe 
'rii^M)ry describes situations in wlucii continuous changes in one variable may 
produce discontinuous changes in another vector. The theory is based on the 
principle that systems including a wide variety of forms can be graphically 
described by a relatively smooth (top) surface of equilibrium. The breakdown 
of tlie surface, or disruption, is called a "catastrophe". Such a catastrophe 
could be impact on the higher educational institution such as (1) the 

shift in a matiiemat Lcs education major to computer science and (2) "transfer 
shock" as ex[)erienced by the student. 

Fi^;ure 1 describes the "ruffled surface" resulting from the undulating 
cusps ... wlii le the behavior or action surface appears to be smooth. Moving 
f roiii A to li moves the impact of that decision further toward the "cusp", 
accordingly as C to D is enacted (the second variable), the degree of impact 
is variably determined according to the in:f. iating point on the A to b vector. 

Therefore, (Figure 2) if an estr ished mathematics education program 
with falling or stable enrollment shif' (/\ to B at mid-point) to a computer 
science major to obtain more students, unanticipated cost factor A to C can 

occur almost immediately due to the or microcomputers, cards, computer 

tinie, etc. (X to Y). Similarly, any i. ic ion in total curricular offerings 
r rom a broad liberal arts curriculum to a more closely defined professional 
curriculum can produce an "unexplained" catastrophe in a trajectory of costs, 
enrollment and staffing imt>lications , which could be described as Y to X. A 
brand new program, which does not utilize currently enrolled students or 
retrained faculty or existing equipment (U to V), can be described in a 
predictive manner since it is less likely to encounter "cusps" in early 
stages, or until enrollment builds (A to B). 

This two-dimensional model has interesting ramifications for observable 
(and oftentimes difficult to explain) behavior. Another example might be 
"transfer shock". A student may or may not respond according to the 
anticipated academic performance, depending upon the prior institution, the 
student^ s personal maturity, chosen major, intelligence, and so on. 

A freshman enters at point A (Figure 2) and progresses to graduation, 
point C. A transfer student enters as a sophomore or junior (close to point 
B, -senior status) at point X and immediately encounters a cusp — arriving at 
point Y after one semester — not a smooth transition. 

Ferliaps you can utilize this model to assist students in academic 
planning or in your interactions with faculty, as they project curricular 
modification that you question as a "clinical hunch". Catastrophe Theory 
merely graphically indicates disruption in an understandable form. In the 
event that economic or political factors impinge upon the planned continuance 
of advising as a centralized function, utilize the Cusp aspect to demonstrate 
the possible impact on student curricular planning, on retention, etc. (Y to X 
as an example). 
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BLHiiidary Sjjannur academic advisers liave inf onnational access, and 
therLM'ore shared pouvr, in the management oi higlier education i nst i L uL iuns . 
Curricular erosion is a quick and clear sign of collegiate dry rot — when bCH 
gene rat i.;)n takes precedence over quality and cohesive programs of education , 
A national trend is reilected in most i nst i t ut iuns . . . a redefinition of liberal 
education, a withdrawal of support for liberal education and the fiumanities, 
and a redefinition of general education. Nationally, there is a concern for 
the quality of education and the competencies reflected in the high scliool 
diploma. What can you assume about a graduate of an accredited higli school 
in teniKs of the assumed science and mathematical knowledge, the understandings 
of the hiuiian condition, the awareness of the social sciences, English as a 
tool subject, an awareness of another language or culture, or general maturity 
expected of the legally determined adult? Has the awarding of the high school 
diploma signalled "commencement" as an adult who is well educated or well 
pre pa red? 

r\n adaptation of the "S^AN PLAT/' developed at Purdue University is the 
final "mini-model" which may be of assistance to academic advisers. Again, 
your mental imagery is requisite. From left to right, draw a straight life 
line. Individuals under the age of 20 are projected to live to nearly 100 
years of age, in reasonably good health and with the physical and intellectual 
vigor of a 65 year old in good health today. At the beginning of this 
horizontal line, place a small vcitical line to indicate birth. A short 
distance to the right (a quarter of an inch), place another vertical line for 
kindergarten. You can project when the first ability test, reading readiness 
test, interest test might have teen administered, eighth grade or sixth grade 
graduation and some decisions about the "pre-college" track of courses. High 
school graduation is another short vertical line. Our college student has now 
been clironicled to the age of 18, within the projected lifetime expectancy of 
100. You can place vertical lines for changes of major, transfer of 
institutions, drop-outs and stop-outs, full-time employment, marriage, 
cluldren's birth, geographic moves, and re-entry to higher education. 
Planning for the span of lifetime activities of adults in our culture is an 
integral aspect of academic planning, certainly demonstrating "boundary" 
spanni ng . 

hany of the active participants in higher education appear to "talk" or 
write about the so-called nont raditional returning adult and education in 
descriptive terms, with greater success than perfonnance or experience may 
support. The entire area of the returning and mature adult student, the 
re-entry of students over AO years, remains well described. However, this 
area is under-researched and with spotty demonstrable results. The human 
services for students — including nonintel lec t i ve aspects of admissions, 
financial planning, residence life, campus transportation, "student 
activities", health services, insurance and other special service 
programs — classroom instruction, and academic advising are all geared for the 
18 to 25 year old. h unique article was published in the September 1979 
Journal of College Student Personel entitled "A Sept igenarian in the 
Sequestered halls of Higher Learning" . This descriptive article chronicles 
the computer generated letters and regulations encountered by a 74 year old 
former university educator as he returned to formal undergraduate collegiate 
education as a student. Courted by the ROTC and fraternities, hounded by 
insurance companies, pitied by freshman students who wondered why he had no 
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*'biti uwr.ills", bi'duviJed by cruaLive writing instructors who expressed 
concern that his stories had no sex and drug themes, and threatened by 
residence stati who noted he was iiving oft'-campus illegally, this author made 
a stroni; cuiiunent about the structuring of collegiate education for an 
aL;e-c,ruupi ng, with less appropriate and adjustive mechanisms for the returning 
adult. How liave academic advisers tailored their activities? Can the 
boundary of age be spanned as easily as race, gender, or geographic background 
imjii icat ions? Studies by Astin, and a recent doctoral dissertation by Deldin 
report that nontradi t ional (adult) students who are dissatisfied with the 
post-secondary experience most frequently note that additional or better 
academic advising would liave been helpful. Maturation and sophistication of 
student groupings do not satisfy the need for qualified and appropriate 
academic ad visi ng- 

The topic of your annual conference appears to be right "on target". 
Acadei.iic advising the pivotal point, for student retention and 

satisfaction, for faculty and curriculum development and balance. It may be 
that the concept of centralized academic advising is at a pivotal point within 
your institution. Academic advisers, as entities, could be at a critical 
pivotal point in the acceptance of professional skills and services or in the 
development of a professional body of skills for implementation. The highly 
professional publication, the NACADA Journal , will have a positive impetus in 
tlte recognition of advising services within the educational context, cost 
benefits will be addressed at an early stage within each institution. If 
economic concerns remain paramount, centralized advising will phase down. 
However, demonstrated cost-benefits to the institution by academic advising 
will be a significant persuader. Accessing and processing information to 
students, and dissemination of benefits and results of quality academic 
advising to the institution will be necessary. 

It is not your role to define and describe the incoming student, 
liowever, you know the student, far beyond the descriptive profiling. Because 
of boundary spannirg you have better insight into level of preparation, in 
contrast to test score perfonnance. Informing faculty about anticipated 
performance beyond test scores will be helpful information for classroom 
interactions. What can you share about student life styles, aspiration and 
ins[xiration levels? How far can you project insights about the young people 
who will be in the classroom? The realities of coping behaviors extend beyond 
concern for students. Contributing survival is a concern for academic 
advising, as an art, beyond an add-on to a typical faculty teaching load. 

Boundary spanners, pivotal people who are academic advisers, may stem the 
tide of erosion of curricular integrity which is becoming visible in the 
liberal arts. Academic advisers must interact responsibly with students and 
instruct campus managers and faculty about the living-learning nature of their 
students. By utilizing the concept of Catastrophe Theory, we can anticipate 
or describe some uncommon results we all observe . To span the boundary of 
information and access may be your next pivotal play in the instructional game 
of our post-secondary collegiate challenge. 
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"Legal Issues in Academic Advising" (Panel). Dr. D. Parker Young, Professor 
of Higher Education, University of Georgia, Ur. Joseph Beckham, Associate 
Professor and Senior Research Associate, Institute for the Study of Higher 
Educi^tion, Florida State University; Mr. Cliff K. Travis, University Counsel, 
Indiana University. (Complete texts of each panelist's remarks follow, having 
been edited only for clarity.) 



Remarks by Dr. D, Parker Young 

I am indeed honored to have been asked to be with you today. At the 
University of Georgia, where I work, I spend a lot of time in our law 
library. 1 do so because I teach in this area, and quite frankly, I live in a 
publish or perish world. 

1 have found that the law can be very technical. In all of rny 
publications I try to brief court cases so that educators can understand 
them. You look like a very sharp group this morning, and I am sure you could 
read some of those court decisions and understand them the first time around. 
But sometimes I have to read the decisions several times before I can fully 
understand them and put them into language that I think most educators can 
understand . 

This morning I also want to avoid the technical aspects of the law so 
that we can all understand what we are talking about. Since 1968 I have been 
reading and briefing both state and federal cases. Over this period of time 
I've found that the trend in court decisions has changed somewhat. The trend 
today is more toward cases involving academic matters rather than cases 
involving students; student disciplinary cases are especially occurring less 
frequently. Students are beginning to look very seriously at the decisions 
that we are making in the academic arena. They are challenging those 
decisions when they feel there is no real justification for them. There is 
also no lack of cases involving employment issues. It is absolutely 
imperative that educators, regardless of their positions, know the basic legal 
parameters within which they can make decisions and take actions. When 
Virginia Gordon [Conference Committee Chair] contacted me and asked me to 
speak to you this morning, she asked that I give a general overview of some of 
the issues in higher education that would be pertinent to everyone, regardless 
of whether or not they were in academic advising. She said there would be all 
different types of people here — some who are strictly in academic advising, 
some who wear "two hats", some who are student personnel administrators, and 
some who are strictly academic administrators. Therefore, I am going to give 
a general overview of some of the things of which I think you ought to be 
aware, and particularly point out ome of the basic parameters regarding 
liability. In a later session, Joe Beckham is going to present in great 
detail some of the legal issues affecting advising. 

We say that we strongly che rish the concept of academic freedom. That 
concept has had a long history in both European and American colleges and 
universities. If higher education is going to remain that free marketplace of 
ideas that we say it is, then that concept must remain healthy and vibrant. 
But, along with every freedom is the responsibility not to abuse or misuse 
that freedom. Today, I think there are many who are quite willing to charge 
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thai wl« lijvc: luli tjl Lun sLuod behind acadumic truudom to covur up *"Qr sorae 
alleged, arbitrary decisiuny and arbitrary treatment ui our students. We see 
this tuday in the multitude of court decisions whicli affect every aspect of 
the aeadeiiiic arena. Today there are relatively few students demonstrating on 
uLir canjiuses. Where are tlie battles bein^ fought today? They are being 
fuu^ht tuday downtown in the court room. 

1 think our students are just as concerned as ever, but today they are 
more concerned with finances and especially with tlij quality of campus life. 
They are calling for academic responsibility to be a partner with academic 
freedom. 1 think most of all they are calling for a concern for the worth and 
tlie dignity of tlie individual. Many of our students today have a fairly iiigh 
degree of sophistication in regards to legal concerns, and it seems that they 
are quite willing to go to court today when they think that some decision has 
been arbitral^/ or capricious or presents some barrier to their academic goals 
witliout any apparent justification. The confrontations today on campus are 
increasingly between students and faculty, rather than between students and 
the administration. In the academic arena, all the prerogatives of the 
instructor and educator have long been held to bo hallowed ground and courts 
have been very, very reluctant to enter into this area. Even today the courts 
are somewhat reluctant to enter into that area, but they will do so if there 
is some evidence of arbitrary or capricious treatment toward the student. The 
most recent court decisions reflect a growing judicial sensitivity toward the 
recognition of student rights in the academic arena. 

One of the first things of which you ought to be aware is that in the 
academic arena it doesn't make any difference whether you are in a public 
institution or a private institution. There is a great difference between the 
two when we talk about many issues. But in the academic arena of both public 
ana private institutions, a contractual relationship exists between the 
student and the institution. The basic provisions of the college catalog, the 
recruiting brochures, the various bulletins, the student handbook, 
etc---become a part of a contract between the student and the institution. 
The institution sets forth certain requirements for continuance in programs 
and for graduation. If the s* udent does not live up to those standards, the 
institution is under no compulsion to grant that student a degree. But on the 
other hand, if the student does live up to those standards that we outlined to 
him or her, then we must grant that student a degree when s(he) completes 
those requirements. 

There are a number of court decisions which point out this contractual 
relationship. It is even possible for a student to enter into a contract with 
the state to offer a program. Fairly recent decisions have involved students 
who have been enrolled in programs which were dropped because of lack of 
money, etc., and thus the students were left with no program and, in some 
instances, could not transfer credit into another program. The federal courts 
have ruled that it is a contract between the student and the state to offer 
the program. Either damages will have to be given to the student, or the 
institution will have to continue to offer the program. Also, there are a 
number of cases where students have been advised to take certain courses in 
order to meet certain requirements for graduation. As the students approstched 
graduation, however, the faculty changed graduation requirements, and the 
students were allowed to graduate. The courts have actually ordered 
institutions to grant degrees. There are even cases where medical schools 
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luuv beL.'n (jtcIltucJ to ^vanl degrees to students when they have been 
mistreated. A very recent case in Oregon illustrates that students are really 
concerned that they receive what they pay for. In one of the Oregon community 
colleges a student was told that, if (s)he would enroll in one of their 
technical programs, (s)he would be highly qualified to enter the job market. 
When (s)he finished the program, (s)he said "Wait a minute, all of the 
equipment that you promised to be in this program wasn't really there; it was 
on order; it never came." The student has now gone through the state courts, 
and the Oregon Supreme Court has upheld a il2,5UU judgment against the 
institution for misrepresentation. The point is that we can't make promises 
tliat we can't deliver. 

Another point I'd like to make is that different colleges (different 
divisions, different departments) within a university can have different rules 
and regulations as long as there exists a reasonable and rational basis for 
those different rules, regulations, and standards. Nonnally, students will 
satisfy the degree requirements that are in effect at the time of their 
entrance to the institution. Certainly, we can make changes; we can modify 
our changes as we go along. But if we make drastic changes, requiring 
students to stay at the institution an additional year or additional 
semesters, courts are not likely to show us much sympathy. It is appropriate 
and desirable to have statements saying that as of a certain date all entering 
students must fulfill certain requirements. 

Today people will go to court for almost anything. In Washington a woman 
went to court because she was dismissed from a law school because of academic 
deficiencies. She charged that she had not been warned that she might 
possibly fail. She said that "When I entered this institution, my grade point 
average and my test scores were slightly below the average of those students 
who gl-aduate from this institution. Therefore, you should have warned me that 
I might possibly fail." She lost the case for, of course, it's obvious that 
people might fail when they enter into institutions of higher learning. 

We also have to watch what we publish, because courts will construe many 
documents to be a matter of contract between the student and the 
institution. One of the most recent cases comes out of Illinois. The 
Department of Psychology at the University of Illinois published a document 
which stated tliat students who had been accepted under an affinnative action 
admissions program would receive special treatment by having their course 
schedules adjusted and by being allowed more time to finish the program. One 
student was dismissed for academic deficiencies and went into court. The 
federal court has now ruled that the document published by the department 
constitutes a contract between the student and the institution. The 
institution had not made all of those provisions for him, and so therefore, 
that student must not be dismissed until he was afforded all of the services 
to which had been alluded in that document. 

Advisers' obligations and responsibilities usually appear in an advisers' 
handbook or often in publications readily available to the student. 
Increasing emphasis on quality advising to enhance retention brings more 
responsibilities to the adviser. More and more advisers are not only expected 
to understand such things as scheduling and registration procedures and degree 
and program requirements, but they may also be expected to function as a 
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ri'ii'i'i.il '.nviri* or iioHsibly as caruur counselors. Thus, if instiLuLions 
r.ruiiiisL* suili survicus from Llitar atlviying systems, they sliouid ensure that 
their advisers can deliver tliese services. Where an adviser did not or could 
not perform his/her contractual obligations, then there could possibly be 
liability present. Thus, institutions ought to be very, very conscious of an 
adviser's obligations wlucli might be created by unequivocal statements 
regarding advise r' s responsibilities. 

Many institutions* catalogs state that the ultimate responsibility for 
knowing degree reuqirements rests with the student. This type of statement 
would normally protect advisers if they make advising errors. Generally, the 
adviser is not going to be held personally liable for erroneous advising in 
the absence of gross negligence, irresponsible behavior or arbitrary or 
capricious treatment towards a student. 1 think advisers should keep notes of 
their discussions witli students during advising sessions. An accurate record 
of advising sessions would help solve any disputes over the content of 
previous advisement and also serve as a legitimate protection against claims 
of erroneous advising. 

We also want to avoid the charge that we have been discriminatory in our 
advising. A consistent pattern of advising certain minority groups or females 
to take certain courses or to pursue certain fields could be construed as 
discrimination. The same caution holds true regarding the handicapped. The 
handicapped constitute another topic on which we could have a lengthy 
discussion. But suffice it to say that the Supreme Court has ruled in one 
case, in a unanimous decision, that we can look at a person* s handicap; we 
must mainstream our students, but we are not required to drastically alter or 
dilute programs just to accommodate a handicapped student. 

I think it is very interesting to note that there exist a couple of 
recent federal court decisions which have held that the state vocational 
rehabilitation people should assume the primary responsibility of paying for 
tlie various services that are required in mainst reaming the handicapped. The 
money to pay for it ought to come out of their budget rather than the higiier 
education budget. 1 suspect we are going to see many more cases regarding 
that particular issue. 

Another thing of which you have to be aware is the Buckley Amendment. I 
won't go into this in great detail, but you ought to be aware that students do 
have a right to access, a right to see all of their official files that are 
kept on them, and a right to challenge information in that file. Certainly, 
we are not allowed to divulge any information to others unless there exists a 
legitimate need to know. There are times, in trying to do what is best for a 
student, that we have to talk with other people about the student. We need, 
however, to be careful of what we say about students. Certainly, if there is 
a real need to talk about our students with others, then discussions should be 
held in a confidential and professional manner. If there exists a legitimate 
need for the discussion and if conducted in the in the proper manner, there 
certainly won't be any problem concerning defamation. To determine the 
appropriateness of a confidential discussion, an adviser should simply ask if 
such a discussion would serve the best interest of the student. There are 
times when students come to us, and particularly to advisers, with personal 
problems. Normally, these ought to be kept confidential. There are some 
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LiiiiL'H, lut\w'rvi'r, wlifii a sLudtMiL uiiglR tu.l.l yuu LliiiigB yueli as "I. bri>k(' \.\\) wiLli 
my ^irU riiMid/huyl r U'liil last niglu. Life IigIcIs luHliing iot me anyiucri', and 
I'm JuyL i^oing Lu cummiL suicide." Or the sLudenL may come La yuu and say "In 
i'rulessur SmiLli^s class, my work is certainly equal to or better Llian all 
these uther students in tliL-re, and tliey all got A's and 1 gut a C , l*in Just 
guin^ DVer Lu shoot him." Wlien students tell you tiun).j,s like this yi.ju ought 
to report Liuit Lnronnation to tlie appropriate person such as an intemled 
V i e t im or a next ul kin. 

Another issue oi' which you ought to be aware is the concejU of due 
process. IMn not going to pursue that topic in detail, but you ought to know 
tiuit students liave a right to notice and hearing prior to their dismissal for 
any sort of disciplinary action. However, the courts have not yet said that 
we iiave to afford the same degree of due process when students are disiiiissed 
for academic deficiencies. 1 think that an institution would be wise to 
implement a grievance procedure which provides some sort of committee to hear 
student complaints regarding instructors, academic decisions or any alleged 
mistreatment. I think that the implementation of this academic grievance 
committee would not open a Pandora* s box with a proliferation of complaints by 
students. Rather, 1 think that educators would maintain a more responsible 
attitude towards the student, particularly in the classroom. The students 
would more clearly understand their responsibilities. The channeling of 
grievances through an appointed committee would fonnalize a fair and 
reasonable procedure which does not exist today on many campuses. 

1 think there are two elements which have combined together to cause a 
great increase in the number of academic affairs decisions. One of these, of 
course, is the arrival of consumerism on the campus. Students want to make 
sure that they get what they pay for and that they get what we promise them in 
our various publications and oral presentations. The other element is the 
fact that most of our students today are legal adults. 1 don't want to imply 
that once a student reaches the age of majority that (s)he is going to file a 
law suit. But 1 think that legal adults are much more concerned about 
finances. Since students are clothed with all of the responsibilities of that 
status, 1 suspect that they, in all probability, will be more zealous of their 
rights. The ultimate in consumerisum is the liability — the personal liability 
that you and 1 may possibly face — and also institutional liability. 1 want to 
shift gears just for a moment and point out just a few of the basic parameters 
regarding liability. Today when somebody takes you to court, (s)he is really 
asking for four things: (s)he is asking for a court order to order you do 
something or to refrain from doing something, (s)he is asking for actual 
damages; (s)he is asking for punitive damages, and (s)he is also asking for 
attorney's fees as well. 

There are two types of liability of which you ought to be aware. One is 
the old, traditional tort liability. A tort is defined as a civil wrong 
indpendent of contract, for which the courts will provide a remedy in the form 
of action for damages. We are not talking about a breach of contract here. A 
tort is some wrong independent of contract. There are a number of torts, but 
in higher education we are concerned primarily with two — negligence and 
defamation. Many tort suits are brought: in higher education, particularly 
regarding negligence . Negligence may be defined as conduct falling below a 
prescribed standard for the protection of others. Defamation is a tort which 
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huUls anuLhur puryun up L.. luurud. disgraces rldiculo, or cunLempU The LorLs 
□ r libui and slander are based on defamaL Ion— -I ibe 1 be 1 n^; wrUlien defaniaLlon, 
slander being oral det'amatiin, 

Hubiic instilutions In inosL states enjoy what ii known as governmental or 
sovereign immunity. However. the trend in this country is toward the 
abrogation of sovereign imnuinlLy to some degree. Many states have now allowed 
suits to lie against the state and against state institutions, in such areas 
as proprietary functions (i.e,, functions that are normally carried out by a 
private, profit-making corporation). A couple of court decisions throughout 
the country have now ruled that big-time college football constitutes a 
proprietary function. Therefore, in states where those types of suits are 
allowed to lie against the stete, those injuries coming out of that situation 
could possibly be grounds for a lawsuit. 

Even though public insMtutions may have sovereign or governmental 
immunity, you and 1 as inclviduals are not clothed with that sort of 
immunity. You and I are personally responsible for our actions; we can never 
escape that responsibi - ;.ty . All educators need to realize that the law 
recognizes three basic dut^c. . that we have. One is to provide adequate 
supervision. 1 realize thwU most of the groups for which we have 
responsibility are legal adults. Still, some of our students may be minors, 
and I don't think we can ever fully escape the responsibility to exert a 
minimum degree of supervision for our students. The second basic duty that we 
all have is to provide proper instruction. That particularly falls in the 
area of the laboratories, the classroom, and the physical education classes. 
If we don't fully or properly instruct students about how to do something, and 
then they are injured as a result, we might find ourselves on the end of a 
lawsuit. The third bc'_ic duty that we have is to make sure that all of the 
equipment and facilities that we use are kept in a state of reasonable 
repair. That doesn't mean tha*. you and I have to personally repair all the 
equipment or facilities that we use, but we ought not to be negligent in 
reporting repairs that are needed. If ever you are charged with negligence, 
your attorney is going to try to raise two defenses for you. One is going to 
say that the individual assumed a risk when (s)he engaged in the activity, and 
the other is that the individual himself or herself contributed to the 
negligence . 

There are numbers of cases that I could tell you about, but our time is 
fairly short. So let me move on. I do, however, want to make one important 
point. When you take groups on any sort of field trips, you ought to make 
sure that you take all appropriate and proper precautions. Before you leave 
make sure that you attend to anything that ought to be considered concerning 
the safety and welfare of the students. You have to take all proper and 
appropriate precautions before you take groups on any sort of field trip. 
Make sure you get students to sign waivers of liability. Certainly, you are 
not going to get people to sign away their liability regardless of how grossly 
negligent you may be. But at the least have them sign waivers of assumption 
of risk forms, because that allows your attorney to successfully raise the 
defense of assumption of risk if there is a suit ever filed against you. 

I said earlier that we have to watch what we say and write about 
students. We don't want to be like the professor on my campus who charged, a 
couple of years ago, that one of our students was a thief and a liar and that 
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\\v in imiihli' wil li I liu luLcrnal Ki'Vlmiuu SltvIcu. Tlie aciMiiU'd hIucIimU wab 

( uuikI luuni'L'nl aiul lit', in Lurn, brnui;liL su 1 1 a^'aliisi l\\v iJi'Dlfssnr for 
(k't amal I(Hi. Tliu casi- vveaL all way Lu Llie tlLMU'i-Jila Siiprumu Court, and 

ultiuialfly |iri)l fs.stjr was .stuck wlLli a $2U0,U(J0 dufaiiiaL ion suit. 

Till' ullaT lypL' o\ llal)lliLy LliaL I'LL c|ulckly mcnllon Lo you Is civil 
I'ii'.liLs liabiliLy. 'riiuru Is an old, 1871 civil rights law whicii says that 
i'VL'ry person whu Is acting under color of statu law, custom or usage, who 
causes the deprivation of somebody else's rights will be held personally 
liable. \ think most of you in the audience are employed by public 
institutions, so you are covered by that law. As far as private institutions 
are concerned, you never know until after the fact whether or not the 
institutitni is going to be declared to be engaged in what is known as state 
action. if that turns out to be the case, then you would be subject to the 
same parameters as those employed by public Institutions. In iy7b Congress 
passed the Civil Ixights Attorney's Fee Award Act. Under this act, if someone 
alleged ill, It you had deprived them of tlieir civil rights — that is, rights 
secured under the federal constitution or rights secured under federal civil 
rights laws — then you could also possibly be held liable for attorney's fees 
as well, A lot of people have called that the '^Lawyer's Relief Act of 1976". 
Suffice it to say that I read no cases today involving alleged deprivation of 
civil rights without the plaintiffs in the cases asking for attorney's fees as 
we 1 1 . 

Since June 25, 19bU, instead of talking about civil rights, we can talk 
about federal rights. On tills date the United States Supreme Court said that 
the old, 1871 civil rights law really applies to any federal law and not just 
simply constitutional provisions or provisions in civil rights laws. The 
United States Supreme Court has said that educators can be held personally 
liable in those instances when they make decisions or when they take action 
and they know they are violating somebody's rights. For instance, a dean 
knows that in 1981 (s)he can't walk up to a student and say "I'm sorry son, I 
just don't like the way you wear your hair, you'll have to pack your bags and 
go home." (S)He would, of course, be held personally liable in such a 
situation. The Supreme Court has said that you would also be held liable in 
situaions where you reasonably should have known that you were violating 
somebody's rights. Certainly, the president reasonably ought to know that 
(s)he cannot dismiss a student editor just because the editor writes an 
editorial about him/her in the student newspaper which is not very flattering 
to the administration. There are numbers of court decisions regarding civil 
rights deprivation. Suffice it to say that today we are really living in a 
legalistic society . 

We are also dealing in risk management, I think there are some things 
tliat we can do to minimize or manage the risk. First, no matter what we are 
doing~-whetlier we are advising, wiiether we are involved in student personnel 
administration, or whatever — we ought to make sure that we live up to the 
standard pf care tliat is required for the position. We ought to always take 
proper precautions — you ought to make sure that if you are the dean your 
science teachers post safety rules for the laboratories, and so on. 1 think 
there are also times when we have to weigh the risk. Sometimes you might have 
to run the risk of a law suit. but if you act in good faith, have a good 
factual basis for your decision and feel it is the right thing to do, then I 
think the ctiances of your successfully being sued are going to be very, very 
slim. 
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filu.uld alwayii inalu' hwvv Lliat you mI^-u wiUi yoar oM U'lal (lUo. Thr-riMOn^ 
ynu Ih'(mmih-» an t>l t lu.' InsUluUou. (tud you arc lUH JumL oiil on your ruvn, 

In fijM-ak, 1 iliiuk tliat. you idiould liavi: yiiur iLlorut^y rcvU'w any cliaiij'UH 
thai you m.iy make In your ruliis, yotir rci'.u I a I I uuii , your calalo)',s, your 
liauillMH>kjM your roi'rnlUui' |)r(H'liuruK. and mo oh, Mhu, you ahould liavu your 
aLioruoy ruviiMV any I'liauj-i-.s uiadL* hi your pollcloH ami prcjcodurun , 1 Lliluk you 
ouj'.hl to iuslal l ^-rievancu procedurus, I lliluk that Is oiio ol t liu boKL 
priilLH'L louM wu have, i)a rL I l:u I a r I y lu l\\c uuw aroa of hiuKual harruHHinouL . Tual 
i;; auoLliLM- tujUu iMiLlruly, l)Ul I Lhluk LhaL If liavu r I f vunco proeuduroH 

lusLalled, Ihc i.'uurLti will Look favorably upon LhaL HiLuaLlon, Lhoy are 
prtJhahly uoL Lo iuLorLero In luosL ranes uuLlI Lliu individual ha^ 

L' X I la u s L ud L Ik) su ^ r i u va ik' v p roc ud u r u s , 

I III ink one ul Lhe butiL ways Lo mInlmUe or iiunuigu the risk LhaL wo face 
lt)day ii\ Lo know the legal parauieLers wlLhln which we may acL and make 
def isious, how do you keep abreasL of LtiaL? There are several ways. Of 
course, you aLLend sessions such as Lhis, and you aLLend Lhe nexL seslon wlLh 
Joe heckliam. Also, Lliere are oLher seminars which you can aLLend. Your 
farulLy oughL Lo be made aware of basic legal parameters. 1 think 1 probably 
speak to as many faculty groups today as 1 do groups of administrators, 
because today a lot of administrators are becoming very aware of the facL that 
tlieir faculty also ought to know the basic parameters within which they can 
ojierate. That saves tlie instituLion, and also the individual faculty member, 
a great deal of grief — "an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure". Of 
course, there are a number of publications that you can read to stay abreast 
of Llie law. 

Lt is Lrue tiuit we do live in a legalistic society, and we are forced to 
consider the legal consequences of everything we do. 1 think probably the 
best advice Lhat we can utilize is to treat others as we would like to be 
treated. 1 think that if we follow the Golden Rule, chances are, we are not 
going to find ourselves on the end of many law suits. If you will follow that 
rule, 1 think you will create and maintain those policies and practices which 
respect Lhe worth and dignity of the individual. By doing so, I think that 
you will help to create a better world in which the incentives for legalism 
are reduced and where the rights, freedoms, and responsibilities of ail are 
re spec ted . 

Thank you very much for inviting me to be with you today. 



Kemarks by Ur. Joseph Beckham 

To set the stage, I'd like to identify the participants. I've been 
spending a lot of time talking with the members of this organization. I'm 
very impressed with the knowledge that you have as professional 
practitioners. This convinces me, in part, that the real reason you are here 
is not so that you can identify wh;at your potential legal liability is. 
Rather, you want to determine what the aspects of liability are so that you 
can use that as leverage when you return to your campuses. You want to induce 
your faculty and administrators to recognize that if they don't cooperate with 
you, they will be sued. 
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|v/ \N/.iy {»l .) hiwyiM''ii jolvf al I, rl h\i( nl)h' Id an antn-doli' alioni AUraliaiu Linroln, 
IJnrnIn i). !in|>|M)fir(i In liavi' ItaViMi'd dViT ni^'.lil lu ihi- di-atl ol v^iiUur In 
ailiMul a flrrnii ,|n(l.;t'*s lH<arln^. lu' r.ol lo t lu' Inn vury laU* at nl);lil. Mnnt 
ni t hi' al I (M'nryii liad alri'/idy an'lvi.ul, and Uuiy wim\' wanulnK UuMiist' I vi'm anniiul 
t ln' Mil'. il wan an I'Ki'iM'd 1 nj', 1 y riilil i- vt.Mi I n); . A|»pa riMil I y , llii' 1 nnkfuiK.! r 
InvlU'd IJiu'oln in ancl said. "Mr. Mncoln, It. iiuuil havu bcuw awlnlly tM)l(l (Uil 
lluM't'," lilni'uln Is allt')-t'd Ln iiavu said "Yi-s, IL is coltl as lu' I I . " Onu o\ 
Uu- at I (U'lU'y Ji > wiu) was LiiUM)lu's adviTsary, asivoti "You'vo Ihhmi Ln hf 1 i. Iiavr* 
ynu, Mr, l-liu'i)ln?" Lincoln rus|)ondtM.i "Yes, and it's i^ruLLy nua r I-Ik' sauu.' way 
IL Is ri^'.lii- lu'ri.'--aii LIil' alLoruL-ys art" rlDSi'Si. to Liic t I . " 

AnolliiT j)arL Ic i j)anL Is tiiu sLndLMiL. The stiuienL LiuiL you aru dea.l ln).' 
wiLli Lnday Is less I Liceiy Lu pursue a ruuLe LlwiL wcnrUl involve re volu L i ona ry 
zeal lai iu'ii.iir oi" an alLernat. Ive ouLside Ll\e sysLein. We see less l^JbOs 
radii'alism on campus. Instead, we liear sLudenL demands Tor Llilrd parLy 
parL ic ipai ion In eollecLlve negotiaLion, tor the iiiring of an attorney to 
represent students and to represent the student association. We see students 
lolibying beTore the state legislature and demanding pa rt ic ipcition in tlie 
governance of tlie institution. We are dealing vs^ith a different student 
clientele in terms of the strategies that students are using to realize their 
goals and ambitions. l^urthermore, the diversity of students today, in terms 
of age and ethnic and other identification, is so broad as to compel an 
academic adviser to be sensitive to individual needs that probably were not 
issues on campuses several years ago. 

A third participant is the adviser who is engaged in multiple counseling 
roles. You are not just providing information on the policies and programs of 
tlie institution. You provide career counseling, you recruit, and you 
undertake community and regional outreach. This leaves you open to legal 
issues related to marketing programs, as well as advising students, and there 
are concomitant risks associated with potential misrepresentations in each of 
these areas. 

You appear to be engaged in numerous activities within and outside the 
institution that involve building services and client networks for those whom 
you serve. you are both service providers and managers, PR personalities, 
with tlie qualification that those roles are going to vary with the particular 
institutional type you represent. Here are some of the major legal issues 
that you may confront and some little devices that you might use either as 
leverage or as a method for dealing with these issues. 

In most consumer protection cases (and 1 am now referring exclusively to 
cases involving allegations that you misrepresented a program of the 
institution or that you or the institution breached a contract with regard to 
the student) the damages involved are relatively slight. This means that the 
potential for settlement is v;-ry large. My own notion is that so many of the 
suits that are brought a-^inst institutions and their agents — that's 
you — reflect nuisance suits v They are brought by the individual who has a liot 
head, who reacts very strongly to what is perceived as wrongdoing, and who 
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i)| rniinu', .11. .1 licivlt'c priiv Id*.' r In Ihal I <ic i 1 1 1 <il I vi* rnli!, niic id yowv 
lii).);rfii prnj,r,i)ii}i In ticcuiinf, wlunn ynu dn rfjU'tMit' nt , am an advhuT t luM'r In a 
viM'S' Mirniii; li'iidiMU'y In uaiil In hack yoiir advlMcr In i-ci'taln iiialtcrn, Tiiuru 
.irt- urva j;l (Mill wtuMi II is in t lir lu'fU liilcri'iH (d I tu* I inH 1 1 ul. I (ni liial ynu do 
sn. Vuu jUThu'iii a ilnal I'oii' a.s an i\y\i^\\{ nl Llii' InsLlLnlinn and as an advocaU' 
inr I lu' Mludt'iu. In that I'li 1 o ., It Is jjojisllrlu lor yon Lo ini'dlaU- In sucti a 
wav as lo mil I). ale llu' 1 ns L I I nt. I on Uablllly as wi- 1 1 as rt'duc I uf; Llio 
potoniiai Injury Lo ilio sLiuUmU . liy rLulucln^; any juJlLMa la 1 Injury, In luriiis 
mI los;. ol t rod 1 1 lioui's, ill I onus cd disniifuial I' rom I lio i uj; t i I ii I I on , In (onus 
1)1 hoi.^i III mllloii or li'os, you lulLlj-iaLo Liio poLuiUlai lor a U'lvl L i >i»u I o lu^-a 1 
I'lalm ht'i-auso I hosi* lossus a ro Ihu |)rudlcaLo fur an award ol' dama}.',os, 
iMindiasi/.o your ro I l' as a iiiodlaLur Lo ruduco Lliu ilkolllioud LliaL. your client, 
Uio advista», will dovoloj) a lioL liuad. Wu pruTor Lhat Lhu person wlio sLarLs 
wiLli a luH lit-ad dovoloij eoltl luuL hororc ducidiin; Lo conLacL an aLLornuy. 

Our i nsL i LiiL ional reiaLionship Lo students, in |jart lcular, has changed 
N iL^iul leant ly. We began with the position that we stood in place of parents 
in serving.; the student. That gave us a tremendous amount ol: control, because 
it was control comuic nsu ra te with the control the parent would have In many 
instances. As a consequence, arbitrary or capric' action was less 

susceptible to what we would call judicial scrutiny. l we moved away from 
that notion in some cases. We began to suggest that we have a fiduciary 
responsibility -that we are the trustee for the institution. The 
beneficiaries would be the student and the public at large. Of course, this 
kind of conceptualization of tlie student-institution relationship breaks down 
when you begin to realize that a student may be disciplined and then expelled 
from the institution. What do you do when the trustee gets rid of the 
beneficiary? It doesn't quite fit with our notions of fiduciary obligation. 

Then we went into the late '60s and early *70s, broadly defining 
constitutionally protected rights of students in many spheres. Institutions 
have adapted very effectively in developing procedures to recognize and 
respect the constitutionally-protected rights of students. Having done tliat, 
we now seem to have moved into the area of consumer protection issues. 

We are about to move into another phase. 1 suspect that you will see a 
great deal more emphasis on institutional self -regulation . Courts will be 
reluctant to interfere in the area of academic decision-making, especially in 
those cases where there are administrative procedures to deal with problems. 
Institutions must evolve the kind of grievance and administrative procedures 
that allow students to have a hearing before any prejudicial action that might 
injure their reputation or inflict any kind of damages or injury on them. As 
long as your advising role is cast in terms of "academic advising*', 1 would 
say that the most important thing you can do is to put the student on notice 
of what institutional policies are, no matter how arbitrary they might 
appear. This suggests that you need to have written policies and that you 
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iii'i'il In i-nipli.i.s i llixsi' j)tj I jc luti , i)Mu niL!*:U.ui)^u you can convoy Lo lai'iiUy 
i'ril l»\iKiu'h who tllsdain I liu arriduiii I c iulvItitjr'H rolo t hi that I lie f^roaU^si riuk 
ul I laid Illy may bu Lliu lalluru to properly liilonu HCiidunln rd llio 
1 ns( I lul. hur m priJctuhiriMi aiul acaduialc requi rumuid a, 

CciOsldiT a low U'^;al cuiui I rue t Ji which, 11 I hoy doii'L fUaml yu\i hi f'ood 
liload III any olln-r roni)oci, will puriull you lo on^^ai^o In llvuly cockLall 
ronvoniallou with co I I iNiy^^ucui and atUiruoyn, Thu 11 rat counLrueL In \x\i\ aona hlu 
prudiMU'u. Koaaouahlo pruduuco rultira in large pari to concupiH oT tort. 
TTaidTrr^ and nof, 1 1 )j;i.mu'u . l-ltuioiU 1 a I ly , ruaHonabli3 p rudc5 uce muann that we i ry 
lo delermhu' the a))!) rop r 1 a to aLiiudard ol care for your perrormance, baaed on 
what we would expect ol a reaBonably prudent [leraon, FlrHt, reaaonabte 
pruiience would renulre LhaL you act In }',t»od l a lib wi th an abaence ul' malice. 
Second, thai you hold out as havln^i only Hull level ol ability lo provide 
advice and couuaei lhal are conHlslent wllii your expertise and tralnlnji,, 
l^ever asaert that you can aaalst an advlaee to overcome his/her suicidal 
tendencies. It puts you in the dangerous position of having presumed that you 
can provide aaal stance tliat may, in some iTistances, be beyond your 
proleaa tonal capability. As a result, you may te held to a higher standard 
than you reasonably would be expected lo meet, Now, what does that mean in 
terms of what you are doing? Reasonable prudence would require that you 
provide proper advising to the student, that you maintain adequate records, 
that you insure confidentiality, that you arrange for a valid evaluation of 
the student's academic performance, and that you avoid arbitrary or capricious 
action. This reasonably prudent person standard simply means that you 
exercise your professional judgment in a way that is consistent with the 
standards of performance that you are developing as an organization and as an 
association. 

A second construct is that of reasonable reliance . This is a contract 
notion. I emphasize reasonable reliance because, of all the contract notions, 
'"reliance" is both a measure of damages and evidence of a contractual 
obligation. if a student relies on your assertions, and your assertions turn 
out to be false and that student suffers some injury based on that reliance, 
then the institution or you as an agent may be liable. Put yourself in the 
student's position when you examine the written policies of the institution 
and your oral representations, and then think about what is reasonable for the 
student to assuiue and rely upon. Draft clear and specific policies for the 
institution. Lmphasize periodic notice to the students of what those policies 
are, Provide adequate facilities and services consistent with tlie program 
that you indicate you are making available to the student. Finally, keep 
accurate records of these activities. 

Let me emphasize this final point. If you are engaged in litigation on 
these questions, it is extraordinarily helpful to maintain what an attorney 
would refer to as an evidentiary record of what you do. Do you recall John 
Dean s testimony during the Watergate hearings? Dean was very convincing. He 
had a notebook that he referred to at regular intervals. his testimony 
corresponded with what had been previously known with regard to the activities 
of the President and his advisers. Most of his testimony was corroborated 
after admission of the White House tapes. If you are going to litigate, it is 
useful to have a record-~from your own notes-— of how you advised the student. 
Keep that personal record in order to establish your efforts to provide proper 
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The cii t .1 lo).; (or thu bulle t in ) is an lm[)ortant cons IdL* rat i (ni . Now, that 
is wiiuii* you start wIilmi planning a program tor a student who is already In tne 
i list i tut i oil. You are trying to work out a match between the student's 
interests, tue student's abilities as shown by various kl.aci.:i ol tests and so 

lurtii, and a curriculum wbich presumably leads to something a degree or a 

ee rt i t i ea t e . 

To tiie next matter. The curriculum and how it really wo rka- --knowledge of 
all tiie negotiation ttiat goes on. Unless you come from a small, highly 
structured institution, you liave many kinds of informal pathways. There may 
be deans who will waive this requirement or pennit a substitution, 
chairpersons who will waive or permit that one. It is the friendliest 
atmosphere you have ever seen until somebody, and it is probably a recorder in 
some scliooi, starts adding up courses and reviewing requirements and says "You 
have only got 34 hours instead of 40 hours counting toward your major, because 
this course that you took in your sophomore year is one which so nearly 
duplicates this one you took in your senior year that when you took this one 
you don't get credit for that one. Now you took it, but you don't get credit 
toward your major." have you ever heard that? Now you are sitting there with 
such a student who is saying, "I just found out about that. lt*s Hay 13^^, 
and commencement is in three weeks. What am I going to do?" 

Of course, the institution and its publications warn the student that the 
enrollment in the required courses is the student's responsibility. It is not 
mucli exaggeration to state that the student is supposed to know everything in 
the catalog and bulletins. 

Uut if that is so, why are many of you employed to spend time advising 
students? If the institution really means "Hey, here's the bulletin, you are 
on your own, kid, do it" — if the institution really means that — why are you 
there? You have got to be doing something. Things happen when that student 
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meets with you, You talk. Decisions come out of your conversations. If 
there are decisions tliat you have advised or have participated in formulating, 
how can you step back — and really, in all fairness, how can an institution 
step back — in a situation where admittedly (and 1 am saying " where 
admitlediy") the student has fully disclosed, the adviser has understood, and 
the adviser has not done anything but has simply let it go on. liow, at the 
eleventl) hour^ can everybody in the institution turn around and say, "Well, 
tougli: You have to know your graduation requirements. You could have added 
them up. You could have found out that this course did not substitute for 
that course, or il: you took Cliemistry 100, then you could take Chemistry 
2U0 and it's a good idea to take it -but thereafter the tliree hours or five 
hours in Chemistry 1(K) does not count toward your 40 hours or 12:0 hours.'* 
Now, the message that 1 want to ^et to you out of this is that you are, in 
fact, doing something. 

The courts are going to look at such situations and ask — just as 1 have, 
and you started laughing wlien i said it ' "Why are you there?" You are there 
Lo CK) something. The student who comes to you for advice, if you are a 
professional, has some right to rely upon what you tell tiim oc her, just as 
tlie person who comes to a lawyer, or a doctor, or to a plumber has some right 
to rely upon what tliat person does or advises. You hold yourself out as an 
academic adviser. (Of course, the roommate may be giving better advice 
because the roommate took the course. Tiie roommate says , "Don' t touch it. 
Take it from Jones, not Smith, if you want to pass.*') 

Now, from the university counsel standpoint, here is what 1 would like to 
see in academic advisement. First, I like to see a situation which is pretty 
well organized in terms of what the academic adviser's responsibilities are. 
1 v/ould like to have academic advisers who speak to one another, so that you 
do not just sit in cubby holes, but do get together in your institutions and 
also at meetings like this. 1 believe an awful lot of learning takes place 
here, probably more in the tiallways than from the podium. So, 1 want tliat 
kind of interplay. I want some kind of ability on the part of the academic 
advisers, when there is a problem, to tell me, "This is what we do. This is 
what we really do." -i^ol just the catalog statement. But what are the 
responsibilities in your office? Do you keep logs? Do you keep records? 
Records were mentioned by Dr. Beckham, they are very important. 

iMext, advisers should try to learn the ropes of their ins t i t u t ions* - t o 
learn liow to ne^^otiate within tiie institution ne two rkin^ , if you want to call 
it tliat, but it is almost bar^i,aining in a sense). 1 want t tie adviser to know 
his or her limits. An adviser should not say "Yes, ok'*, if (s)he has 
Knowledge ot: one student's plan to diverge from the defined program. An 
adviser stiould send the student off, unequi vocably , witliout any approval of a 
particular step — but, wnen appropriate, send the student off to ttie place 
where the student can get information and approval for the divergence if there 
is a way to get it. 

Tliis raises another point wliich is important-- tlie frustration in an 
institution the size of many of our institutions caused by not being able to 
get an answer and of not even being able to get to somebody who seems capable 
of giving an answer. 1 appreciate a person who says to me, "Come back 
touiorrow, I'll liave your answer." but often one encounters people who say, 
"Uh, I don't know where you go to get sometiiing like that done." They do not 
pick up the telephone, they don't help, they just say "Uh, 1 uon' t know." 
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(A digression—about common courtesy. 1 remember a person who sat across 
lUe haii from where 1 once worked. This person was not^ in an office that 
students should ordinarily have come to. but, when a student did appear the 
ordinary rules of courtesy aid not work. "Nope, we don't handle things like 
tliat." Never, •'Here's the phone book, this is the office, use my phone." 
Courtesy will' get you a good distance with most people and often will 
establish an envi roninenL that will reduce the persistenace of complaints and 
contribute to later resolutions.) 

No laatter how careful you may be, sometimes you are going to make 
mistakes. And sometimes you are not going to be able to correct those 
mistakes by negotiation. When you do make a mistake, in some cases you should 
consult with somebody tirst, before discussion with the student. Especially 
when the student knows you have erred, admit the error, for it does nothing 
but raise the level of frustration and anger if you keep insisting that you 
never said such a thing. 

Uo one of us likes to admit that we have made a mistake. But in our 
private conduct we generally do admit mistakes and do not conceal or lie. 
Perhaps we admit error because we have the power to make amends or can 
ourselves apologize. But people will lie for institutions. The loyal 
employee will try to cover up an institutional error when (s)he would admit 
and try to correct and do everything (s)he could if it were a personal error. 
I have encountered such behavior in a number of instances. 1 don't know why 
it happens -fear perhaps — but it does happen. 

Linked to the idea of admission of error, it seems to me, are other 
cliaracteristics important in advising— honesty is one. The honesty of a 
relationship will very much influence the attitude of the potential litigant. 
Of course, when error occurs, if troublesome situations arise, by all means 
report them co whoever is your superior. 

Then, 1 am going to suggest something that has not been touched on. 
Perhaps Parker Young mentioned—or at least 1 think he mentioned—something 
about risk management, preventive maintenance, if you will, preventive legal 
advising. We do not want to go to trial with you. As counsel, we would much 
rather help keep you from going to trial. It helps to have people who act as 
listening posts. As advisers, if you become aware of situations which do pose 
problems involving students, involving changes of curriculum (such as changes 
in curriculum or degree requirements that might impact adversely on students 
already enrolled in a program), see that the situation receives careful 
attention, including that of your legal adviser when appropriate. In some 
cases, curricular changes made in departments are not generally known. So, 
call attention to such changes when you first become aware of them, because of 
the potential problem they may cause. 

I have listened carefully to Parker Young and Joe Beckham. They have 
covered many of the substantive ''do's and don'ts". the curriculum, the 
catalog, the bulletin—those are basic—the idea of a contract, the idea of a 
student' who is misled to his/her detriment, the student who takes action based 
upon this informatin and losej time, money, job. There have been cases which 
have awarded damages for lost work opportunity because of failure to award a 
degree. There are also cases in which students have been awarded tuition plus 
interest as damages, because of the collapse of an academic program. All of 
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these kinds of things can happen. Many are unlikely to happen if the 

institution provides advisers who are kept well informed of academic changes, 

who know what they are supposed to be doing, and who in good faith keep 
records and are kind and considerate. 

The speakers who have spoken before me have very capably outlined much of 
the applicable law. What 1 have tried to emphasize is the importance of 
planning, information sharing and the kind of personal behavior that reduces 
the likelihood of a situation ever going to court. 

Advising can be stressful, as can any occupation that often encounters 
people with problems. It is important to .maintain a good relationship with 
your student advisees. So, my final comment is to urge you to recognize when 
you are becoming impatient, abrupt, and less effective. When you feel that 
you may advise the next student to go out and shoot the professor, get away 
trom your desk. Walk around the building. Get e cup of coffee. The 
short-tempered person will generate problems. Finally, apply the Golden Rule 
to situations. Try to consider carefully whether, in a particular problem 
situation, you are treating the student as you would like to be treated in a 
similar situation. 



II. Pre-Conf erence Workshops 
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"A Human Development Approach to Making Educational, 
Career, and Life Decisions" 

Presenter : WoZtoA W. Adam, A^^oclcUt V^Ktcto^, Ll^eZong LaoAYiinQ PKog/tam 

Appalachia Educational Laboratory (AEL) 

Summary Author : W. W. Adams 

Human development is approached in terms of the subconstructs of educational 
and career development. Further, career is made the primary focus of theory 
development and research because it provides direction to an individual's 
educational experiences. Career is therefore considered as an effective modality 
for the promotion of human development. In this context, the process of growth- 
oriented or motivated behavior is conceptualized in the form of career development 
tasks for postsecondary education. 

Performance on career development tasks is the outcome of an individual's 
personal initiative exercised with respect to meeting the requirements for 
success as defined by each institution. Such success is contingent upon 
satisfactorily completing preceding tasks, possessing the elements of the new 
behavior required, and integrating already acquired competencies with the new 
competence " needed for the more complex functioning required by the current 
task. The sequence of tasks hypothesized for successful completion of post- 
secondary education and entry into the next level of career development is as 
follows : ^ 

1. Adjusting to the college setting. 

2. Establishing a career direction. 

3. Selecting a college major. 

4. Managing the learning process (planning and using one's time and 
resources to accomplish career goals) . 

5. Integrating learning ihto a career identity (anticipation of 
entering and working in future occupation) . 

6. Planning the future (for employment and related life concerns), 

7. Becoming employed (negotiating a work agreement and starting to 
work — this may be delayed if graduate work is planned where- 
upon the student may drop back to 3 and move toward 7 again in 
the same institution or drop back to 1 by attending another) . 

The precise nature of each career development task is determined by the 
unique characteristics and requirements of each institutional setting. Career 
development tasks at the postsecondary level are similar in type across relevant 
institutions. Yet the precise requirements of each task will vary and must 
be locally established. Some tasks may repeat throughout one's life (Havighurst, 
1953) usually in more specialized or complex forms (for example, adjusting to 
new work situations as a result of promotion, advancement, or new responsibility 
requiring more complex performance, or as the result of employment changes or 
displacement) . 

It is further hypothesized that an individual's level of intellectual 
and moral development (Perry, 1970) will determine the nature of his or her 
response in meeting the requirements of each career development task. This 



Tasks 2 and 3 are addressed through the AEL College Course: Career Plannning and 
Decision-Making (Bloomington, XL: McKnight Publishing Company, 1980). Also, 
the basic elements for Task 4 (managing the learning process) involve developing 
new applications for the planning and deciding strategy taught in Task 3. 
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will involve, for a "dualistic" student, conforming to specified behavioral 
expectations by adding the required knowledge and skills to his or her 
behavioral repertoire, or for the "realitivistic" student on the same task, 
integrating new knowledge with knowledge already possessed and clarifying 
personal value. Albeit additive for the former and integrative for the latter, 
this constitutes the basis for personal growth and transformation. 

The process of differentiation and integration — or more popularly, 
decision-making — is set forth as the psychological mechanism that gives an 
individual control over his or her career (life) and facilitates the desired 
growth or transformation. Essential to this approach is defining career in 
terms that are integrative with both education and human development and then 
developing strategies designed to facilitate overall growth through career. 



"Discover I & II: Career Guidance 
by Maxi and Micro Computers" 

Presenter : Joann Bowl^b^Lj 

Towson State University and President, Discover Foundation 

Dr. Bowlsbey discussed in detail career guidance systems which utilize 
maxi, mini, and micro computers. She demonstrated use of Discover II for 
session participants on actual hardware. Because the session was not taped, 
no summary vas available. 



"Modes and Models in Designing and Implementing 
A Successful Advising Program" 

Presenter : Vavld S, CMckdtt, Mlcd ?K2^id(LYit, Educational Sdnxjlcf^ division 

American College Testing Program 

Summary adapted by the Editors from the presenter's handouts 

"Good advising programs do not just happen. They are the result of 
carefully developed institutional plans and commitments." David Crockett's 
pre-conf erence workshop dealing with designing and implementing a successful 
advising program focused on the elements necessary for the establishment of 
a viable advising program. A summary of the factors suggested by David Crockett 
to be considered in developing an institutional policy on academic advising is 
presented below. 

1, Status and Needs . Conduct a survey of advisers, students, and 
administration to obtain data on strengths and weaknesses of present 
program and perceived need for change. Identify special advising 
needs of student sub-populations (e.g., adults, high-risk, honor, 
athletes, undeclared majors, transfers, freshmen, minorities, 
foreign students, etc.). \})haX U> the ^tatc oi al^aAJU> in ^egaJid to 
thz doJLLxjdMj oi in^titational advL^ing ^QA\jic^'? 

2, Philosophy . Develop a clear written statement of institutional 
philosophy in relation to academic advising. \})hat doQJi thd 
iMtltiuUon butizvc about thd Kold and Jjnpontancd oi academic 
advA^^tng? 

3, Goals and Objectives . Formulate the major goals and objectives for 
the advising program. LHhot doc6 the institution waitt to accomplt^h 
06 a Ac6ult the advt6ing p/iog^am? 
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4. Organization and Delivery System . Decide on an administrative model 
for the delivery of advising services including centralized vs. 
decentralized, authority and accountability, relationships, etc. 
How, and by whom, will the, deZivoAy OjJ adviJ>lng take place? 

5. Adviser /Advisee Responsibilities . Develop and communicate a specif ic 
statement on the responsibilities of advisers and advisees in the 
advising system. What ajie the expectation^ io^ advt^e/u/advt^^^6? 

6. Student Participation . Decide on voluntary vs. mandatory participation, 
required contact times, and strategies that encourage adviser/advisee 
interaction. How ^'tnt/iU6tve" should the advising pKog^am be? 

7. Adviser Load . Develop guidelines on the ratio of advisers to advisees 
and strategies to deal effectively with adviser overload. If necessary. 

i>6 a ^ea6oyiable adv-vse^ load? 

8. Assignment of Students . Determine how students will be assigned to 
advisers and procedures for students or advisers to request change 
In assignment. iUhat chJXenla wilt be employed to a.b6ign 6tudent6 to 
advi^eu? 

9. Selection of Advisers . Decide on the criteria to be used in the 
selection of those who will advise students. Should all, OK mo^t 
all, {^acuity advice ok should ad\ji^enAi be selected on the ba6i6 Oj{ 
deAi^ed cha/tacteAi^tLc^ and/ ok wiHingneA^ to ^eAve? 

10. Information System . Identify the informational needs of advisers 
and design a system for providing advisers with relevant information 
on a timely basis, and in an understandable and usable format. What 
oAe the in{^omation need^ o^ advi^en^ and how can we enAu/ie that thzy 
have tlie in{^oKmation they need when they need it? 

11. Training of Advisers . Develop a comprehensive, on-going in-service 
training program for those involved in advising on a regularly 
scheduled basis. What aKe the developmental needs oi advA^e/u and 
how might the^e be^t be add/ioA^zd in an advi^oA tAoJ^ning pKognam? 

12. Evaluation . Determine how, when, and who will evaluate the advising 
program and individual advisers. What oAe the phimaKy parpo^eA 0^ 
the evaluation pKogKam and how might they beAt be Kzalize,d? 

13. Recognition/Rewards . Determine what form of recognition and reward 
will be afforded those involved in the academic advising process. 
How can we provide a tangible,, meaning {^ul, and Ke,alJjitic KewoAd 
6y^ tm to advi^eM? 

14. Integration . Design an advising system that uses all the various 
campus resources to address student needs. Develop a workable 
referral system. What aKz the KQ£ation6kip6 betl^)een the, advij^ing 
6y6tem and campus Ke^ou/iaeA? 

15. Funding . Identify sources of fiscal responsibility for the advising 
program and the necessary elements to be included in budget preparation. 
What ojie the, special ^i^caZ n.equAAment^ oi thz advising pfiogKosn and 
OAe, thzy pKopenly budgeted? 

16. Implementation . Identify the person(s) who have responsibility for 
implementation of your plan and develop strategies, time-lines, etc. 
to ensure that implementation is accomplished. What do we ne,ed to 
do and who should be involved in the, actual implmzntation oi the. 
advising pAogn,am? 
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'*A Computer-Assisted Approach to Advising Administration: 
Designing Your Own Program" 

Presenters ; EnZznd V. VztzH^on, A66l6tayvt Vmn Admi66ion6 and RdcoKd^fRtQi^tAOA 
GoAij L. KKamoA, Coon.dlncuto^ kcadmic AdvAJ>ment 
Brigham Young University 

Sunrmary Authors : E. D. Peterson and G. L. Kramer 

Comptiter-assisted advisement is a tool which allows students and advisers 
to monitor students' progress toward graduation on a continuing basis. There 
are approximately twelve colleges and universities who have developed computer- 
assisted advisement programs. These programs range from very simplified computer 
printout processed in a batch mode to very sophisticated on-line CRT access 
and immediate print capabilities. 

Computer-assisted advisement programs can enhance dramatically the accuracy 
of academic information needed by students. With the assistance of a computer- 
assisted advisement program, advisers and students can quickly review a student's 
major, in terms of the classes completed and those deficient. Computer-assisted 
advisement can evaluate a student's standing at any point in the semester, so 
advisers are relieved of burdensome bookkeeping responsibilities and can help 
students with less mechanical matters such as career counseling. Computers take 
the brunt of many jokes, but they also provide a tremendous service by freeing 
people from paper work and giving them time to personally assist students. 

In deL^igning and implementing a computer-assisted advisement program, an 
individual might use the following tips: 

1. Start small . Introduce the program in a department-by-department 
or college-by-college basis. 

2. Proceed slowly . Phase in new services gradually rather than intro- 
ducing them all at one time. 

3. Introduce the computer-assisted advisement only in those departments 
where benefits can be immediately gained. 

4. Consult with the department chairman and students before beginning, 
so that they feel they are part of the system. 

5. Provide appropriate training^ with the introduction of the computer- 
assisted advisement program. 

6. Help the department and faculty understand the benefits of introducing 
the new system. 

7. Don't force departments or faculty to adopt the program unless they 
really want it. If other departments are successful, it won't be 
long before all department chairmen will also want to be part of 
the program. 

8. Start immediately in planning the design. It may be many years before 
implementation is feasible; but the earlier the conceptualizing and 
planning begin, the sooner the system will become a reality. 



"A Creative Approach to Academic Adviser Training: 
Individually and in Groups" 

Presenter: Lo(^)e.tZ WaZtdA, Vi^^cto^ Acadm^c AdvL^ing 

San Jose State University 
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Summary Autho r : L . Walter 

The focus of this program was a presentat5.on of the video portion of a 
faculty development program entitled "Academic Advising, an Individual or 
Croup Training Program for Faculty Advisers." The video presentation was 
supplemented by handouts which included samples of the instructions to trainers, 
individual and group exercises, resource materials, and visual aids, all of 
which are included in the training package which is available from the American 
College Testing Program in Iowa City. 

The presenter emphasized that these materials are planned to provide a 
training experience for individuals or groups of faculty. They are designed 
to assist those involved in academic advising to become more familiar with the 
process of academic advising and to master some of the skills related to this 
service . 

The presenter described a variety of ways in which these materials can be 
used in creating faculty development workshops. The materials allow a maximum 
of flexibility when used either separately or in conjunction with other materials 
designed to meet local campus needs. 



III. Topical Seminars 
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"Advising the Undecided Student" 

Discussion Leaders ; J. V. Bzatty, Iowa State University 

CoAol R. Vatton, Texas Christian University 
Ei/een McPonoag^i, Barry College 

Summary Author : J. D. Beatty 

The topical seminar on "Advising the Undecided Student" generated a lively 
discussion and closed with a request to schedule the seminar again so the 
participants could resume discussion ended by time constraints. Hopefully, 
we can reassemble in San Jose and forge ahead. The discussion leaders wish to 
thank all participants. 

The discussion centered upon aspects of the following questions: 

1. Is undecided advising best placed in the hands of professional advisers 
rather than faculty? 

2. How can the adviser of undecided students, when the adviser has a 
faculty appointment, have the advising effectively considered in the 
promotion and tenure reward system? How does the non-faculty adviser 
fare in the reward system? 

3. How does one overcome institutional barriers when setting up an 
advising system for undecided students? 

4. What are some of the special needs of undecided students? 

5. Does the adviser have a responsibility to help the student take 
a realistic look at the job market for majors the student is 
considering, even at the risk of biasing the student against already 
low enrollment majors? 

6. What advising techniques produce the most effective results with 
undecided students? 

7. How can the undecided student be made aware of his/her assets/abilities 
and then translate them into a career choice? 

8. What means can be employed to assist the undecided student to improve 
self-esteem and to see the exploratory stage as healthy? 

9. What are the best methods for directing undecided students ihto 
decision making? 

10. What are sources of up-to-date information on the job market and how 
can this information be effectively distributed to advisers? 

11. How does an adviser balance the obligation to the student with that 
to the institution when the student is considering a major that is 
taught better elsewhere? 

12. How does an advising system for undecided students balance its primary 
mission to advise with the wealth of potential research studies that 
can be mined from this extremely important population? 

13. Which test instruments seem most effective in assisting the undecided 
student to explore career possibilities? 

14. What resources might be utilized outside the campus to assist the 
undecided student and to assist the development of advising systems 
for undecided students? 
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15. What problems lie ahead for advising systems for undecided students? 
How will these systems fit into the planning for higher education in 
the future? 

16. When should an undecided student declare a major? 



"Advising the Minority Student*' 

Discussion Leader : Rob^^t C, Clayton, ViKdatOK 0^ t^ioAkdting 

Talladega College (AL) 

Summary Author : R, C , Clayton 

American higher education continues to recruit and enroll large numbers of 
minority students. This diverse population of Black Americans, Asian Americans, 
Hispanic Americans, and Native Americans enter varied colleges and universities 
which have differing advising styles. In many colleges and universities, the 
advising of majority students needs improving, so one can understand the additional 
problems that minority students face. At some institutions, the academic advising 
program for majority students is satisfactory, but minority students are expected 
to ''get the swing of things,'* Only a few institutions have adequate advising 
programs for majority and minority students. All institutions can improve 
advising techniques and strategies. 

Early in the presentation the presenter made a serious inquiry regarding the 
proper background and understanding of the minority student in colleges and uni- 
versities. The world view facing minority students and their role as contributing 
citizens were among the highlights. The unique offerings of public, private, 
four-year, two-year, urban, rural, and small or large colleges were presented as 
advising options along with philosophies for use with minority students. Parti- 
cipants were then invited to identify their type of institution and the current 
approach being used in advising minority students. The majority of participants 
indicated the existence of limited advising programs for minority students, 
which prompted their attendance at this presentation. 

In the final segment of the program the presenter sought to provide, through 
the use of overhead visuals, a series of strategies for improving academic advising 
among minority students. The strategies presented are designed to take simple 
things and organize them into a program of action. These included: 1) Who are 
the minorities — different needs for different groups? 2) How are they 
classified? 3) What subjects are they taking? 4) What is the average class 
load? 5) What is the course mixture (i,e,, number of required courses, electives, 
etc,)? 6) In which schools/departments are the minorities enrolled? 7) What is 
the track record of minorities in each school/department? 8) In conducting 
campus mapping of minorities, what do you discover? 

The presenter concluded the session with some ideas and suggestions that 
he had developed as a result of his many on-campus workshops in the U.S, and in 
the Caribbean that addressed Academic Advising and Retention of Minority Students. 
The presenter noted that, if the minority student meets admissions requirements 
and the institution enrolls that student, then the institution is ethically and 
morally responsible for providing academic advising support services. Minority 
quest without minority success is hollow, and academic advising of minority 
students is crucial for success. 
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"Adviser Training and In-Service" 

Discussion Leader ; Kitty CoKak, kcadmlc KdvAj^lnQ CooAdinaXo^ 

University of Montana 

Summary Author : K. Corak 

The seminar leader structured the session by prsing questions and summarizing 
responses. Both questions and responses are 'presp'TkLed below. 

Who should either provide training to facuJy or be the responsible party 
for doing so? 

• One woman is 3/4-time teaching faculty and 1/4-time coordinator/ trainer . 

• One woman had the responsibility added on to her position after a 
proposal to expand services was approved. 

• Person responsible coordinates workshops. 

• Contracted consultants provide workshops. 

- Support from the top of the administrative structure is necessary in 
order to get good attendance at such training sessions. 

- A recognition and reward structure tied into the evaluation of advising 
is also important. 

Who are your campus resources for providing/planning training? 

• A student-faculty committee was formed to determine what ought to be 
included in adviser training. 

• Faculty are a primary resource. 

- It helps to have a pre- i V ,^: ed agenda and to have high ranking adminis- 
trators attend. 

What do advisers need to know? 

• How to help students develop their own planning skills or decision 
making skills. 

• Ways to improve their own advising skills — must get them to accept 
such improvement as necessary. 

How do you get faculty to attend in-service training? 

• Can use only volunteers. 

• Select those who are intrinsically motivated to assist students via the 
advising relationship. 

• Need to develop a definition of what advising is. 

-The definition needs to stress the overviews rather than specifics 
of the advising function, i.e., the O'Banion Model. 

-Need to focus on the total development of the student a.id think of 
developmental advising as an extension of the teaching role. 

How do you determine what advisers need to know? 

• Ask students to report back about good and bad advisers/advising. 

• Interview the faculty advisers individually. 

• Develop a questionnaire that identifies problems in the existing system. 
When should training be conducted? 

• When the information is needed most; in a timely fashion. 

• Autumn term is likely to generate greatest interest in and attendance 
at advising meetings. 

• Can determine which hours of the week will lend themselves to faculty 
attendance by checking with the Registrar. 
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• Evenings and weekends are not good choices unless there is monetary 
incentive . 

-We often spend more time talking about rewarding advising than we 

do trying to provide good advising. 
-Contracted (union) faculty can consider advising recognition as a 

collective bargaining issue. 

- We need to determine our priorities. Is advising more or less important 
than public service or research? 

.oes anyone here have a formal system for evaluation? 

• (Several examples were given. Consideration of advising in promotion/ 
tenure decisions was prominent.) 

• Faculty are not automatically good advisers anymore than they are auto- 
matically good teachers. 

• As teaching became more and more important, the evaluation of it became a 
threat to faculty; as advising becomes more and more important, the 
evaluation of it becomes a threat. Research poses no threat, because 
each is the expert in her/his own field. Faculty have to be good at their 
jobs — and at whatever is considered to be an important part of it — 
because they (we) are often not employable outside the institution of 
higher education. 

• Demonstrating the relationship between advising and retention and between 
retention and the number of faculty positions will help to cement the 
importance of advising. 

How can campuses raise the "level of consciousness" about the importance of 
advising? 

• Form small group lobbies. 

• Demonstrate quality in advising programs (show how they assist students, 
i.e., advising centers, programs for certain groups of students or for 
majors. ) 

• Provide letters of recommendation for quality advising. 

• Print a newsletter for advisers. 

• Have the/a responsible party appointed to faculty committees to voice 
advising concerns. 

• Work with the faculty development committee on program planning. 

Questions about where to conduct the training (on campus/off campus, class- 
room/the student union) and provision of food/snack incentive vs. none were 
abandoned to allow participants to raise any remaining issues: 

1. We may need to explore alternative means of providing advising to 
students (group, peer, centralized systems) . 

2. Students need to be educated about their responsibilities to advisers, 
just as is the reverse true. 

3. Perhaps optimal faculty advising can be done when scheduling consid- 
erations are handled by other groups and faculty are used primarily 
as career information resources. 

-The Alumni Office can also identify career information resources 
from records of past graduates. 




"Advising for the Future" 

Discussion Leaders : ThomcU J. GKaJiq^ , Stockton State College 

MlchaaZ E. MaCaale,LJ, Ball State University 

Summary Author : T. J. Grites 
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"AdviHinK for the Future" suggests a multitude of topics for discussion by 
those whosti prof usslonal endeavors concentrate on the process of academic 
advising. Although this range was suggested by the presenters, the actual 
discussion seemed to focus on three primary areas: faculty development-, general 
education; and NACADA's efforts as a professional association designed to 
improve the status and quality of academic advising. 

The general concept of faculty development was discussed as a means to 
generate support for the recognition of academic advising as both a legitimate 
and an important faculty responsibility. Several participants indicated that 
the designated faculty development officers at their institutions had sponsored 
adviser workshops. When sponsored, or at least endorsed, by this office the 
expectation, participation, and outcomes of such programs seem to be more 
positive than if simply designed by an advising office. 

Related to this concept was discussion about the quality of some advisers 
and whether or not they should be included in this important process. Several 
references were made to ''them," i.e., faculty advisers who were not performing 
adequately, and those faculty m.embers in the session took issue with this 
apparently generalized criticism of faculty advisers. The moderators clarified 
that the reference was only to those who were not performing adequately. 

There was general agreement that faculty adviser training programs should 
be developed and promoted as faculty development efforts. Where available, 
the faculty development office should be consulted for assistance in developing 
such progrcims.' 

The second major topic of discussion related to general education, particu- 
larly as it is related to Paul Dressel's remarks during the opening General 
Session. There seemed to be general agreement that the adviser is becoming an 
even more important element in the general education of students. Where 
flexible requirements exist in general education, the adviser must help the 
student identify the most meaningful educational experiences that will complement 
the student's major. Perhaps the adviser's role is even more critical where 
a prescribed general curriculum exists and course scheduling has been computerized. 
In these situations advisers must concentrate on maximizing the advising contact 
time to help students understand that general education is more than the 
prescribed set of courses displayed in the catalog and on the computer print- 
out. The adviser is both a coordinator and integrator of all learning experiences. 

The third area of emphasis in this Seminar focused on NACADA's role and 
impact, especially on individual institutions. It was generally agreed that 
the Journal and the National Conference have helped to stimulate interest and 
concern about the advising process on many campuses. It was suggested that 
the Association should develop consultation teams, perhaps by Region, that 
would visit campuses to encourage increased effectiveness of faculty advisers. 
This suggestion was made in conjunction with the discussion of faculty development 
projects. Regional activities of the Association were also discussed, and 
these will be addressed by the Board of Directors. 

Other topics that were mentioned, but not discussed at length, included: 
stimulation of more experimental research; the continued prospect of a changing 
student clientele; enrollment management strategies; contractual obligations 
for faculty advisers; implications for funding of advising programs; and student 
consumerism/legal rights. Many of the participants reacted to various topics 
by indicating how they were/were not addressing the concern on their own 
campuses . 
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"Advising the Adult Student" 

Discussion Leader ; Thomci6 J. KeAA 

Northeastern University 

No summary is available for this session. 



''Advising for the Liberal Arts" 

Discussion Leaders : S^^CA Ma^goAtt Ann LandAiJ, Marymount Manhattan College 

BKian L. SchnoAA, Academy of the New Church College 

Summary Authors : B. L. Schnarr, Sister M. A. Landry 

Academic advisers are having difficulty seeking an acceptable definition 
of the "liberal arts" while being confronted with a dramatic decline in the 
number of students electing these majors. Unable to defend their recommendations 
in the face of pressures from parents, corporations and students demanding 
immediate gratification in the job market, advisers have attempted to satisfy 
these directives with a barrage of interest inventories, card sorts and early 
predictions of a narrow specialized career. The goal of becoming a literate 
person is all too often abandoned in favor of large salaries and job security. 

Perhaps the expectations of faculty and advisers in the liberal arts are 
paying the price for living too long with a single goal. The term "liberal 
arts" may be overworked and worn out. The primary objective of higher education 
must be the development of a maturing individual who is sensitive to values and ' 
who can communicate. The adviser must discover positive methods of achieving 
this through a balanced curriculum. Advising workshops, trained peer advisers, 
and core curriculum requirements can contribute to a heightened awareness of 
these goals. Career role models utilizing several liberal arts graduates and 
meetings with parents and peer groups are other possible approaches. 

The wide-ranging group discussion uncovered considerable optimism for 
the survival of the "liberal arts." Recent evidence identifying the long-run 
progress of "liberal arts" majors was cited, including recent publications by 
Charles Brown (American Telephone Corporation), Roger Smith (Executive Vice- 
President of General Motors), and David Rockefeller (President of Chase Manhattan 
Bank). Alumni surveys have also shown that "liberal arts" majors attain a 
higher level of self -f ulf illment and job satisfaction than those in narrow 
technical fields. A graduate with a broader based education more easily 
accommodates to increasingly frequent career changes. 

Some seminar participants questioned the assumption that professional 
programs are unable to produce liberally educated graduates. They pointed out 
that "liberal arts" institutions are also turning out illiberally educated 
citizens. Participants felt that the public's loss of faith extends beyond 
the inability of the "liberal arts" to guarantee a large salary and immediate 
job security, to widespread illiteracy and national apathy. 

The seminar concluded with several suggestions that faculty and advisers 
adapt to the challenges of the current educational climate. Suggestions were 
made that the term "liberal arts" must be abandoned in favor of a new language 
which asserts and articulates the aims of educating the whole person. 



"Evaluating Advisers and Programs" 

Discussion Leader : Be,th Ann VlQA.nJt> , CooKcUnatoKp Acadmla Adv^uing and OnJ^dYvboition 

The University of Michigan - Flint 



Summary Author ; B. A. Pleins 
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The purpose of "Evaluating Advisers and Programs" was to provide a forum 
for the exchange of theory, rationale, and instruments used in the evaluation 
process. Participants were encouraged to discuss their own evaluation programs 
and to ask questions about those whose programs which piqued their interest. 
The following is a summary of the two major foci of the discussion, types of 
evaluations that can be used and the purposes of using evaluation. 

Many forms of evaluation are utilized by those who participated in the 
seminar. A partial listing of the types of evaluations follows: 

1 . Evaluation by advisees prior to graduation . This evaluation was 
turned in directly to the adviser, but it could also be collected 
by the coordinator/director of advising. 

2. Evaluation by advisees (semester or annual basis) . Options included 
printing the evaluation on the back of each registration form, hand 
and computer scoring, and returning the evaluations to either the 
advising coordinator or to the individual adviser.. 

3. On-going evaluation of each advising interview . Reports were turned 
in weekly in this particular institution. 

4. Faculty evaluation of advisees . Questions were asked to ascertain 
if advisees were adequately prepared for the appointment and if they 
were familiar with the general education and other important 
requirements . 

5 . Faculty evaluation of peer advisers . 

6 . Student evaluation of peer advisers . 

7. Supporting staff evaluation of the advising system . Open-ended 
survey (what went well/what did not go well) or) the mechanics of 
the advising system. Advising Center support staff (clerical and 
work-study) participated in this evaluation. 

8. Faculty adviser survey of advising . To indicate areas where faculty 
need training, suggestions for changes, clarification of the faculty 
role in advising, and so on. 

The purposes for utilizing advising evaluations were almost as numerous as 
the types of evaluation instruments. Each purpose may be acliieved by more 
than one of the evaluations listed above. Purposes included: 

1. Improvement of retention. 

2. Assessment of the effectiveness of current programs. 

3. Jiistif ication for new programs or changes. 

4. Assistance in pay raise/promotion decisions. 

5. Evaluation of the effectiveness of pre-advising programs (such as 
orientation, peer advisers, etc.). 

6. Feedback to advisers and administrators concerning individual effectiveness. 



"Advising Students in Academic Difficulty" 

Discussion Leaders : Von.i^ TuAmA, Southern Illinois University 

A. Ici^tZK RobdnX^, University of Wyoming 

Summary Authors : A. L. Roberts and D. Turner 
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TliL' presenters opened the seminar by providing information about some of 
the research and published literature relating to the topic. The discussion 
centered around some causes of academic difficulty, suggested solutions (tried 
and untried) to these causes, and the necessary qualities of advisers working 
with students in academic difficulties. Highlights included early identification 
techniques, early reporting systems, and intrusive adviser techniques. 

Approximately 50 conference participants were in attendance and many 
participants contributed to the discussion. 



IV. Roundtable Discussions 
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"rurri'iit Lepal Issues Affecting the Role of the 
Academic Adviser" 

Presenter ; JoiCt-'/i C. Bcckhaiv. 

Florida State University 

Summary Autlior : J. C. Beckiiam 

This seminar focused on the rise in the number of legitimate and nuisance 
lawsuits against institutions based on claims of breach of contract, fraud, 
negligent misrepresentation, or unfair trade practice. Most of these suits may 
be characterized as "student consumer" cases, involving the risk of individual 
as well as institutional liability. In all the cases presented, the mediating 
role of the academic adviser relative to the student (or prospective student) 
institutional relationship was emphasized. 

Several hypothetical problems were circulated to seminar participants. 
Based upon an actual judicial decision, each hypothetical case contained a set 
of facts and a question for discussion. Seminar participants were organized 
into problem-solving groups and given six to eight minutes to resolve the problem 
presented. During the remainder of the seminar, groups responded to the hypo- 
thetical situation, shared their conclusions with the audience, and received 
feedback from the seminar leader (an attorney) and members of the audience. 

Three generalized concepts were emphasized by the presenter. First, the 
academic adviser must adopt the legal standard of the "reasonably prudent person 
in dealings with students, holding out to the student only that level of knowledge 
and ability that the adviser is trained to provide. Second, the adviser must 
emphasize the contractual nature of the student-institutional relationship, 
recognizing that a student's reliance on the written and oral policies conveyed 
by the institution may establish a contract and influence an award of damages 
in an action of law. Third, it is important to maintain accurate records of 
conferences and other meetings with student advisees in order to preserve a 
record of the adviser's actions, in the event litigation is threatened. 
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"Model Programs for Specialized Advisement" 

Panelists : Vznyili VtvUn, Grand Valley State College (Chairperson) 
MafitJ Joyce. VaVe^ka, lowa State University 
Ada B. Thomas, University of South Carolina 
CoAolyn Jone/i, University of South Carolina 
Ckafildi SoKQMdn, Grand Valley State College 

Summary Author : D. Devlin 

The focus of the roundtable discussion was specialized advising, especially 
as it pertains to problems and approaches in advising undergraduate professional 
and pre-professional majors. Panelists represented the areas of business/ 
economics, architecture, and allied health/nursing. 

Ms. Jones and Ms. Thomas of the College of Business Administration at the 
University of South Carolina reported on the use of a centralized advising 
system utilizing peer advisers. Ms. VeVerka of the School of Architecture at 
Iowa State University reported on a faculty advising system for upper division 
majors and a centralized professional system for freshman/ sophomore majors. 
Dr. Sorensen of Grand Valley State College reported on a faculty advising 
program for nursing/allied health students and the fundamental problems of _ 
relating liberal arts curricular foundations to the needs of specialized majors. 
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(Jtifst itMis Mini discussion centered essentially on the following points: 
1) delivery of advising services to students who must master certain skills 
and content courses before proceeding to the core of the major; 2) problems 
involved in keeping a student on a proper program for graduation, given the 
lart;u number of required courses arranged in a hierarchy of prerequisites; 
3) difficulty In integrating a professional curriculum with liberal arts 
requirements and content courses offered outside the major unit; 4) high 
attrition rate of students entering the program who lack the necessary back- 
ground or ability required for successful completion of the program. Members 
of the audience and panel agreed that these points were the major issues involved 
in specialized advising, regardless of the delivery system or of the particular 
program of studies. Other concerns raised included remedial work to reduce 
attrition and the high number of students usually assigned to individual 
advisers in such programs. 

The last part of the discussion focused on ways of dealing with these 
issuus and some potential solutions to the problems raised. Most of the suggestions 
were based on personal experiences — some of it successful and some unsuccessful. 
These suggestions included use of group advising when practical, increased use 
of peer advising if compatible with the present or planned delivery system, and 
employment of various testing or screening procedures to decrease the number of 
students in programs which require certain skills or abilities not common to 
all undergraduates. The general conclusion was that there is no particular 
advising system, procedure or solution to deal with many specialized advising 
problems. These problems vary according to institution and major, and therefore 
need to be addressed locally. There was agreement, however, that some general 
approaches to common problems can be adapted to any specialized advising program. 
Several individuals indicated that they might try out some new ideas at their 
institutions . 



"Training Future Advisers - Academic Advising Credit 
Courses for Graduate Students*' 

Panelists : UiAgavla Goh.don, The Ohio State University (Chairperson) 
Van W(>^letJ, University of Oklahoma 
Joan hio/igan, Bowling Green State University 

Summary Author : V. Gordon 

The following questions were addressed in this Roundtable Discussion: 

— Should graduate level courses in academic advising be offered? 

(Is this a bona fide topic for graduate level credit?) 
— If so, what should the content include? 
— Who should enroll? 
— Who should teach these courses? 

Representatives from three universities with graduate level courses in academic 
advising provided descriptions of their varied offerings. 

Oklahoma State's course is a seminar designed for four groups of students 
and professionals: 1) Personnel who are already involved in academic advising 
but who wish more knowledge and in-depth skills; 2) Graduate students who aspire 
to become teaching faculty and who thus may become faculty advisers; 3) Profes- 
sionals in related functions (such as counseling) who interface with academic 
advisers on a daily basis; 4) Graduate students in Higher Education Administration 
who hope to assume positions where they may administer and/or support academic 
advising services. The Oklahoma course is offered in the Department of Educational 
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Administration and Higher Education for two semester credit hours. Topics 
Include advising pi)! losophies , students' changing needs and expectations, 
development of advising systems, and research and evaluation. 

The Ohio State University offers two courses in academic advising for 
L',raduaCe credit. One course is an extension of adviser training within University 
College and is offered as a three credit "Field Experience in Counseling*' by 
the Counselor Eduention department. For graduate students employed by University 
College as academic advisers, the course is intended to provide a very practical 
approach to the dally tasks Involved in advising. A second course is offered 
through the Student Personnel Department. It is designed for a broader audience 
and offers a more general approach to advising. Typical enrollees are graduate 
students in Student Personnel, Guidance and Counseling and Higher Education 
Administration. Course content includes practical and philosophical issues 
about advisement and the role of the adviser. Sample topics include historical 
perspective on advising, organizational models, advising for special students, 
career advising, and adviser evaluation. 

Bowling Green's seminar in academic advising is taught within the Department 
of College Student Personnel and was originally designed as training for graduate 
students who were employed as advisers for undecided students. Basic concepts, 
skills and competencies associated with advising as they relate to the general 
education curriculum, procedures, university policies, and basic skill development 
are among the topics covered. 

All four courses require extensive reading in the academic advising literature. 
Required written reports and oral presentations on advising issues and topics are 
based on library research. Two of the courses include interviewing assignments 
and field trips. 

The Roundtable Discussion focused on the importance of initiating courses 
In order to increase awareness about quality of advising, institutional responsi- 
bilities for providing such courses, and hov a course can reflect the uniqueness 
of the institution. The group agreed that there are many nommon elements in 
advising that should be included in the content of any such course The group 
also agreed that student development concepts, career advising theory and skills, 
advising philosophy, and research topics and practice should all be part of 
courses on advising. There was unanimous agreement that the initiation, 
development and implementation of advising coursrjs at the graduate level should 
be encouraged and nurtured on a national scale. 



"Advising Ideas for the Older Adult Student" 

Panelists : M. titam !<\cVonOUgk, Barry College (Chairperson) 

Jai«e6 And^uon, A^^l^tant Vcan, Coittinning Education, St. Xavler College 
JiiZi,Z ¥elt(l/i6 Hook avid Te^^y JoliMon Chambau, Indiana University - 

Purdue University at Fort Wayne 
CaAol S. Laym, CooKdinatori^ Collo^Qd AduU Re-entAij Services, 
Jefferson Community College 

Summary Author : M. E. McDonough 

In an era of declining enrollmentG among tradi c ional-age clientele, there is 
evidence of a growing number of baccalaureate programs for adults. Often these 
programs do not incorporate an adequate advising system that attempts to address 
the adult student's needs. These needs include academic survival skills (study, ^ 
test-taking, reading, writing, and math), flexible counseling, out-of-college 
experience credit, financial aid, speedy registration, and stress and time 
management skills. Campuses must be sensitized to these adult needs, expand 
services to evenings and Saturdays, and develop adult support groups. 
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IMiMi'ct lll'.i.l* (IU/l|)inj^ EducaLu LcarncrH ?ro|^r£un) rupru.sentH ihu offdrl of 
Si. Xavicr Cci I I c^'.is a siiia i i » urban lihurnl arts college, to develop n peer 
advising system to suj^port tiie adult student returning to college, Tlie pivotal 
point in tlieir academic carcfirs is the first semester in college, a time when 
their ju'ers can have a most encouraging effect on tiiem In terms of advice and 
supin>rl. Students participating as peer advisers were selected and trained 
during the summer for advising duties during the academic year. 

" At Indiana University - Purdue University at Fort Wayne, traditional 
advising systems did not succeed. The commuter student body had the following 
characteristics: average age of 26, mostly part-time, and A0% married. Because 
of tlie concern for the adult student and due to limited staff, three group 
prctgrams were developed. New student registration was designed to alleviate 
some of thv frustration new students experience when coming into the university 
system. A separate orientation program was designed to meet the special needs 
of the returning adults. The program consisted of mini sessions on communication 
si<illH, stress management, career planning, assertiveness, how to use advisers, 
note taking, study skills, campus services, and balancing multiple roles. A 
panel of currently enrolled adult students talked about what coming back to 
scliool meant to them. The third group session focused on choice of major. 

Jefferson Community College, an inner-city, two-year institution, has 
established a center for returning adults, the College Adult Re-entry Service 
(JCr CARES). The CARES Center offers complete information, advising, referral 
and support services. 

The goals of the Center are three-fold: 

1. To enable the adult to have access to the information, advising 
and support needed to overcome potential barriers in the 
re-entry process. 

2. To provide information to groups, agencies, and businesses in the 
community whose members would benefit through an Outreach 
Program . 

3. To provide service, including advising and special programming, 
for currently enrolled adults in order to enhance their chances 
for academic success. 



^'Model Advising Program Ideas for Retrenchment*' 

Panel is ts : God()n.QAj RobcAt^, A66i^tnnt Ve.an l^utAuctlon/CotZ^(^z LiciLson, 
Rutgers the State University of New Jersey 
WattcA R. EaAl, Vl^nctOA, kcadnmic Couyi6(LtLng and TutlnQ, Old 

Dominion University 
CIioaZqA 5. Poii^ttt, Arizona Western College 

TbcAC^a iM. R^ddij, k66Lstant V^Oiccto^, Acadmic Coun-^^^ting , Old 
Dominion University 

Summ<iry cdapted by the Editors from materials provided by the presenters 

In a recent reorganization designed to improve the quality of teaching, 
research, and utilization of resources, Rutgers University is working to 
develop academic advising as an aspect of faculty responsibility. Important 
elements of directing advising in the reorganized system have included: identi- 
fication and distribution of advising responsibility among department faculty; 
careful supervision of record keeping and office hours; and developing innovative 
programs without adding costly new offices and advisers. It has become evident 
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that ilh' lullnwliir, .li.iMM'is of iidvislin'. aru c^siu'tHally lmp(>r tant : rorti^.',n i t ^ 
nf acailiMnu' .ulvisi'nK as a part of iLWuMiiiiK and rL'suarcli; making aclvlslnr, a 
vislbU' at:tlvity anioiH- faculLv aiul hLikIlmiLs; decreasing the role (if ri^quirfd 
signatures; and' I nc reas I tlie opportunity for dialoj^ue between the faeulty 
mi'inlu'r and the sttulent. 

At the Arizona Community Culle^-es, a computerized academic pincenient 
system (CAi'S) directs students tn the most appropriate beginning courses In 
reading', writlnp., and arithmetic. Natlon\>?lde studies Indicate that properly 
placed students persist In the Institution at a much higher rate than those 
who do not receive solid advisement based upon data. The system Includes two 
other tools to monitor student progress: I) a data card to the adviser at the 
end of the Drop-Add period which contains the student's name, address, phone 
number, major, and semester courses; and 2) a data card to the adviser at the 
end of each semester containing items In //I in addition to grades, CPA, cumulative 
credits and cumulative HFA. Resources required for the system include a digital 
computer with sufficient memory to sort and store the program, an optical scanner, 
a CRT Input terminal and output printer terminal, one terminal operator, one 
placement exam proctor. 

At Old Dominion University in Tidewater, Virginia, the advising model used 
prior to retrenchment resulted in 1) initial student contact with^verworked 
support staff who lacked time and training to appropriately deal with immediate 
problems; 2) individual advising causing students to exaggerate problems and 
counselors to burn out; and 3) the necessity for each counselor to see 16 students 
a day in order to meet case load demands. These problems were alleviated by ^ 
several changes in the advising system. Counselors began intake responsibilities, 
and open advising and special group sessions (e.g., provisional students, ROTC) 
were added to the previously available individual appointments and walk-in 
arrangement. 



"Developmental Advising - Theory Into Practice" 

Panelists : Etlizt Fex/ze, Illinois State University 
SaAa C. LooneiJ, George Mason University 
Judith L. Sanlo/id, Pine Manor College 

Summary Author : J. L. Sanford 

Dr. Sara C. Looney of George Mason University indicated that hers was more 
a "practice back into theory" approach. She indicated that advising and 
orientation ought to be viewed as a four-year, "cradle to grave" process, 
continuing in a variety of forms during the student's tenure in the college 
or university and meeting various developmental needs. Projects which seem 
to work well were cited, including orientation programs for credit at Heidelberg 
College, the University of Oklahoma and the University of South Carolina; 
residence hall advising at Miami University; the teaming up of academic and 
student affairs at S.U.N.Y. -Oswego; and the combining of career and academic 
services at the University of Utah. 

Program participants agreed that territoriality and in-fighting are major 
blocks to this kind of approach, though it is still important to work toward an 
holistic view of students. It was thought that making advising a high priority 
with top administration is an important first step. 

Ethel Feike of Illinois State University discussed the comprehensive system 
of advising at her institution. Meeting an adviser is not mandatory. However, 
it has been determined that students who utilize the services offered through 
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Prcv ifw ■ 1 MM , llir AiMilciu I c Adv I Mi'iniMU: CtuUi*!'^ and tliiMr di'par UiitMila I advlHcrs 
ill llu'lr luiil(>r aiut st'iilur y^s'irH ht'conu' I hnrcui[',l» 1 V iMmvt.Tsant In Iho academic 
ri'^vilaL l(ins t)f tlit* InsliLuLlon. 

Tri'V i t'W- I SI! Is a iwo-day, IuUmusIvu suniiniT o r I unta t: i nn for rruHhnu'n and 
r raiuirt'i-ii ( 1 r) juiulenls iwu st-rvICLHl in uarli two-day poriod), during which 
sludt'ias iiiftfL with Academic Advisement Contur staff, i nd Iv iiiiin 1 ly and in groupw* 
Kt'cpi I rt'incnts are dlMcusseci, an well as programs, placement teats, etc., and all 
students register for the courses of tlie f irst semester at the end of tlu) two- 
day Preview program. Students with less than semester hours and those who 
liave not declared a major are later serviced by the Academic Advisement Center; 
tliose who have earned more than 45 semester hours work directly with departmental 
advisers. 

l)uestlons centered around the success rate of this advising system and the 
metliods used to insure that students actually seek advising and know institutional 
regulations. Ms. Feike Indicated that the program seems to he 90% effective. 

Judith Sanford of Pino Manor College discussed her institution's Compre- 
hensive Advising System for Students ("COMPASS") and distributed copies of one 
tool used in COMPASS, the Master Advising Portfolio ("MAP"). 'COMPASS is a 
goal-oriented, developmental approach to advising which atte^ ; ts to enhance 
student motivation, direction and responsibility through the discussion of values, 
decision-making and goal-setting. All faculty and many administrators are 
advisers. Almost all Undeclared freshmen are assigned to their Communication 
Skills (the interdisciplinary freshman English course) instructor as their 
adviser . 

Discussion focused on the difficulty many faculty experience in shifting 
from strict academic advising to a more holistic, developmental advising approach. 
Many see the shift away from academic advising as a move toward adviser-as- 
therapist, rather than as one way to stop the fragmenting of a student and his/ 
her experiences, student dependence on them and high attrition rates. It was 
agreed that adequate funding, on-going adviser training, and a commitment from 
top administration to support the new system are crucial to the success of any 
developmental advising program. 



V. 



Paper Sessions 
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"StuchMU: Atlv iMor/OiuhurlnpurHon Ml TumpU* UnlvLirH lty" 
'romp I u lln I vc»rH i t:y 

Summctry Autluyr : I', N, Abboy 

In L'ticli tlepar tiiRin t df i\w Cx)\li%v of Liberal ArtH, tliurt' In a Htiulonl: Adviaor/ 
OmbuilMpersDn. TbeHu mIucIlmUh are upptM-c 1 aHHiuun , majors In the department, wbo 
bave been selected by tbeLr puer.s Lo advlne botb majorn and atber BtudiMUH. Tbe 
Student Advisers are 'familiar wltli the content and requlremen ts of courses, 
teacbers' methods of presentation, and otber students' evaluations. They can 
offer an informed student's point of view. 

In tbe Student Ombudsperson role, they serve as tbe "go-betwe^en" in cases of 
student- faeul ty grievances, seeking informal resolutions whenever possible. Wl^en 
necessary, the Student Ombudsperson sees that formal grievance procedures are 
carried out fairly and expeditiously. These students work also with major's 
associations in planning programs. They present student views to faculty committees, 
and participate in college decision-making, through representation on the Under- 
graduate College of Liberal Arts Council. 

Student Advisers assist at registration and have the authorization to sign for 
routine roster adjustments. Some departments have given Student Advisers the 
authority to also sign preregistration forms. Student Advisers work with the 
full-time Advisers in the New Student Orientation program conducted during the 
summer. During this program Student Advisers work in both information sessions 
and assist in the registration process. 

Student Advisers are accountable to the Dean of the College of Liberal Arts, 
not to the Department Chairpersons nor to the Director of Academic Advising. A 
Student Coordinator, selected by the Student Advisers, reports to the Dean but 
maintains an office at the Advising Center. Student Advisers are selected for 
one year and may be rehired for a second year. Hiring is done by the Coordinator 
for Student Advising and a committee of current Student Adviser/Ombudspersons 
with participation by a full-time Academic Adviser. Student Advisers have an 
office in their departments and maintain office hours for at least six hours a 
week. Bi-monthly meetings for information update, problem-sharing, and training 
are conducted. A monthly written report is made to the Dean of the College, 
with a copy to the Student Coordinator. 

Training is done by the Director of Academic Advising, the full-time Advisers, 
and the previous year's Student Advisers. Student Advisers also participate in 
training sessions held throughout the year by the Academic Advising Center Staff. 

In this workshop, the Student Adviser/Ombudsperson program was described and 
discussed and an opportunity was given for participants to describe other peer- 
O idvising systems. ^3 



"Alillii^' I he K(HtMUlon intuu^HH - AmmIhuIu^ D 1 nntlvaiU aKtul 
SUutunt:?) with St^liTt: In^', i) Mi\]or and 
Appropria t:u flaruur Optloiui" 

^\a'i(l Smith Amiohl, PiAvcton, .S|.)C»c(n<' Si^nvicvt. I'HOiimn 
Chica^'tJ Staler UnlviU'Mily 

.S { \ \]\\\u \y y A i it J u> r : M . S , A r i u > i il 

Tilt' 1 I itTa euro Huy'j^,t'SLH lliat co 1 I Mtiiclents liavu llLLln knowledju' nf 
I'urrlruhuu aiul tHhK'ational optlcuiM available to ihum when thuy Huluet a eollogc to 
alLi<nd, It also su|>i>()rtH the theory that retention rates are poHltlvely affected 
when MtndeutH have a clear career object ivt^. Yet, students traditionally have 
selected major courses of study with little knowledge of the possible outcome of 
I lu' i r eho i ees . 

Althou^'Ji this i)aradox has been a matter of concern for students and educators 
alike, it has never been a critical problem. However, lack of knowledge about 
educational options, nebulous career objectives, and skill deficiencies compound to 
raise the paradox to crisis proportions for the disadvantaged student. 

The presenter shared an approach used at Chicago State University to help 
disadvantaged students select a realistic major and explore the complementary 
career options. Topics discussed and presented included (1) a brief review of 
the literature; (2) an overview of the career component of the Special Services 
Project at Chicago State University; (3) the special needs of students as they 
explore their life choices; and (A) aids that can help professionals design their 
own academic/career exploration program. Appropriate handouts were given to 
part ic ipants . 

The evaluation forms indicate that the workshop participants were very pleased 
with the presentation. The exchange of information and ideas was important and 
quite helpful to all who attended. 

The presentation was based on practical experience with college sophomores at 
Chicago State University; and the program format was lecture/discussion. 




*'The Two Edges of Advisement: Report of a National Survey" 

Presenters : Jostp^UnQ, C. SoAgeA and Robe,H^ N. BaAge,n. 

Eastern Illinois University 

S ummary Authors : J. C. Barger and R. N. Barger 

Results of a research study on academic advising were presented and discussed 
at this session. The study provided comparative information and opinions on the 
state of academic advisement in higher education. The data were drawn from a 
small national sample of students pursuing undergraduate degrees in four-year 
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A I'oinputi'r analy.sls (^f tliu data was doiu* usinj'; lUv Statistical Package' for 
till' SiuMal St' i cniit's, witli varial)les boin^'; plotted on clvi-sqiiaro tables tlirough 
c ross- t«ibii 1 a t i on. Somo of tlio moru sij'nif leant findinf.s arc summarized in this 
report , 

Of tlio students in the samjile, 71% entered co]iep;e (not necessarily as 
freshnuai) with a decided major. In every case, undecided majors were decided 
by tlie Junii»r year. 

As freshmen, 38% of the students liad a professional academic adviser, 
while 397. had a departmental adviser. As sophomores, those with a professional 
adviser decreased to 22% and those with a departmental adviser increased to 48%. 
As juniors, the relative statistics were 8% and 65%, and as seniors, 8% and 60% 
(remaining percentages were "other" and "no response"). 

The student responses indicated that 40% of the institutions had central 
advisement for freshmen, but institutional responses reported only 37%. A 
similar disparity existed between student and institution responses concerning 
obligation of students to consult with advisers. According to students, 66% 
were obliged to consult as freshmen, 55% as sophomores, 48% as juniors and 4 5% 
as seniors. 

Students reported that they were helped in deciding their major according 
to the following pattern: self, 39%; a teacher, 21%; parents/family, 14%; 
other, 12%; friends, 3%; professional adviser, 3%. Students' ratings of their 
academic advisement were as follows: excellent to good, 49%; fair to poor, 50%. 
A difference occurs in these ratings between students in private and public 
institutions. In private institutions, 57% of the students rated their advise- 
ment as excellent to good, whereas only 48% of the public institution students 
did so. Again, only 43% of the private institution students rated their advise- 
ment fair to poor, while 52% of the public institution students did so. 

Of the 34 public and 24 private institutions surveyed, 22 have central 
advisement. Ten of the 22 are private institutions. Of those institutions with 
a central advising unit, 38% have a unit staff of 1-3, 24% have a staff of 4-6, 
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"RippU'-U" 

I'rt'sonters: C/u'A{/(' BcamcA, txcoufiue Associate , Solecllon KoHcarch, Inc. 
L(M Snummndb, Acadi'mic CounWdon, Wayne State Golle^^e 

Sumni a ry Au t ho rs ; C. lieamor and L. Brummels 

Everyone was talking about IT! Everyone felt IT was necessary! Everyone 
sort of had a handle on IT! Everyone knew they were supposed to be doln^ IT! 
Soniuone here Is in charge of IT! AREN'T THEY?? 

This session discussed the "ripple-effects" which have occurred on a small 
rural campus as a result of getting the academic advising act together. 

Two years ago, Wayne State College moved academic advising from the back 
burner and set new priorities for IT. Monies and personnel time were committed 
to the concept and several sequential steps were planned and developed in order 
to clarify academic advising on the campus. Academic advising was defined, 
adviser-advisee responsibilities were written, a flowchart depicting minimal 
academic divisional expectations was drawn, and a handbook was developed • It 
was this process of talking about IT, and clarifying IT that has brought about 
the following ripple-effects. 

A cooperative program between the offices of Academic Advising and the 
Teaching Learning Center was established in the spring of 1980 entitled the 
Early Alert Program. Through this program and with the assistance of the faculty, 
students experiencing early academic difficulty are referred to the Teaching 
Learning Center. Personnel from the center assess the student's academic 
difficulty and offer study-skills assistance or refer the student to the academic 
counselor or the personal counselor. The emphasis of the program has been to 
increase student referrals. Its success is shown in the percentage of students 
actually receiving referral services, which has increased from 36 percent to 
65 percent during the past year. 

A second significant ripple--ef f ect was the creation of a retention- 
attrition committee in January, 1981. One of the most frustrating and recurring 
problems in clarifying a direction for academic advising was the consistent 
lack of data. The retention-attrition conmiittee has begun a series of research 
studies involving non-returning freshmen and transfer students, and four and 
five-year-student longitudinal studies. In addition, the committee has established 
a procedure for identifying and surveying all non-preregis tered students. This 



j-roiip will lioprrullv piMwidu M I ^r,n I r I ('(UiL (Wita on ihu iialuru of i:lu* Wayiu* Htata 
Ca\ I I t'^'.f ilvDp -out aiul/or .sLop-tJnt .sLiuU'nl popul a I i on . 

The Llii rd L'hany;t? on lUv Wayat' Slatu (!t)l l.of',e canipuM lian btuM) lUu i\\)\)vovi\\ 
in May, IV)H1* of a Mff, Kuaniln^\ ami Dt'vi' lo|Mi)i'nl: (IrnltT. l)tiNl4];iiu(l tt) unify 
rrrcrral ultvIuuh for the sliulunls aiul fatMilLy, Lhu clmUcm* pliyMlcally liousus 
ihf ai'aclmu ic and i)ersuna 1 rounsLvlor , acaduin 1 adv i n In^ piTMonnel , career p lann I uf^ 
Mlair, and the Teaclj i n^-la\irn i ng Center. The center |)rnvides <i visible location 
for tljo academic advising; office In c loner proximity to referral services needed 
by entorlnj^ fre.shiiien students. A recurring theme in writing and clarifying 
ad vlHer-adv I see reHponsihil Ities was the need to have appropriate referral 
Services. Tills need was actualized through the approval of this center. 

In summary, the pivotal position which has been ascribed to academic 
advising on the Wayne State College campus has created three significant changes 
on the campus within a relatively short time. These "ripples" of change have 
come about partially through open communication and clarification of IT — 
academic advising. 



"The Mentor Advising Program: Mapping the Way for 
Nontradi tional Students at a Commuter Campus" 

Presenters : Jamc6 E. BZodgdtt, Vi^ectoK; L^6te^ C. Lamon, Coo^cUnatoK; 

Kaxen LMa^-CZa^k, Executive Committdd, Mentor AdviA-ing P^ogmm 
Indiana University at South Bend 

Summary Author : J. E. Blodgett 

The Mentor Advising Program (MAP) at Indiana University at South Bend 
developed as a multi-faceted scheme to improve the educational experience of 
the nontradi tional students characteristic of a commuter campus. Many of the 
values and enrichments associated with the traditional four-year education at 
a residential college seemed diminished or completely lacking on our campus, 
with a consequent impoverishment for our students. 

One source of the problems was the students' lives — complicated by jobs, 
families, and other non-academic demands which affect the lives of students at 
residential colleges much less. This problem was reflected in the high 
attrition rate, the common inability of students to define academic goals, 
and student skepticism about advising. A second source of problems was the 
faculty who are largely isolated from students outside the classroom. Educated 
primarily at traditional four-year colleges, the faculty are often unable to 
understand the needs and demands of commuter students. Moreover, many faculty 
lack both faith and expertise in student advising. 
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tratorM In Clu* Dlvlninn nl" ArlH ami Suliuunui (Minrnlvtul nf MAP, whU^h (tu^v 
impUMUtMUutl i.ln-(Mif?,h )^tMUTal Hupp<^»^l- ^'^'^^^^^ l'''^'^^^' Inip^^^^vunuMil ol 

PoiidMtMMMulary KtUuMiU)n (K[I\S1':). Ttu^ rtMitrat ("t^alnrt* nf (lie- ju'nliMM 1m 
Hi'ViTal MAP fU'*»»ipM t'arh cninpoMiul oi' owo taiMilly n)iM\UM*, two vii)pur(^ I ana ptu^r 
ailvlsLTa, antl 10 in 1'") ni'w fri'MlimLUi. Tlu-ao Krnnpn muMl vuKnlarly [(^r two 
MtMiu»Mti.M*M. Dnrlnp, llio 11 rat aunu'atur lUv f»roupa rniaia on c^r Uuital Inn, luf rirmal 
i!iuuuu» iluK, imprnv(>nuaU of alutly akllla, and acu'lali^MnK- Tho Hiauaal intiaititn) 
of these sessions is t:o prnvUU; a Mtruelaire thai: cinconrap.ua HtnthaUa la maku 
fuller use of tl)u unlvursity's reanurcuH antl foalors a feeling', ol huing a 
part i>r thi' rampns community. The MAP atrueture fofittM.s es t ab M ah la^', ennlaeta 
with other freshmen, upperclaBHinen, and raealty. 

In the spr lnjj; (»ach MAP group organl/.eH Ltself into a one-c red U -hour H(^ml.nar 
on a general education topic. The credit does not count towards any student's 
major requirements. However the seminar is intended to help our vocationally 
oriented students appreciate early in their college careers the joys of studying 
an "academic" topic. It also assures students an early opportunity to be in 
a class small enough to provide for significant personal attention from a full- 
time faculty member. By the end of their first year, MAP freshmen are expected 
to liave both a solid academic base on which to build the rest of their college 
education and a well established network of acquaintances among students and 
faculty to provide cohesion and support during the rest of their college 
careers. 

Although MAP was designed primarily for new freshmen, it is also intended 
to enrich the college experience of the upperclass peer advisers and to 
encourage faculty development. To these ends, MAP includes workshops and 
retreats to provide training for both peer advisers and mentors. In addition, 
the grant has made funds available to individual faculty members for developing 
general education curriculum. 

For the session each of the three presenters was responsible for various 
topics, and, in particular, for discussing the difficulties that arose once 
the project was in operation, responses to these problems, and plans for 
retaining some version of MAP once the third and final year of FIPSE funding 
elapses. We were able to abandon our careful outline halfway through the 
session, as participants responded increasingly to our initial invitation to 
interrupt with questions and comments. 
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*'Staff Development for Providers of Student Services" 

P resenters ; Wayida D. B^gkm, ViMcton. VQVQ.iopmQntjcd StudieJ> and 
Tqaaij G, Blong, ln{\on.matA.on Sy^tm^ Qoondlmton 

Morehead State University 
Summary adajjted by the Editors from original program proposal 

Th i H |)rop,ram prosentud a faculty-staff development model for professional 
growth in the areas of personal Ity/ teaching characteristics and instructional 
strategies . 

Students of every type deserve to receive the most effective program 
instruction which the institution can provide. Today faculty and staff must 
understand the multi-characteristics of many types of learners to insure the 
success of these students. Institutions should provide faculty and staff 
every opportunity to learn to improve their instructional skills and inter- 
action with all students. 

Discussion included various goals, objectives, and specific activities 
whicli can be utilized to design an in-service training model for faculty and 
staff development of those individuals responsible for various student 
services and instruction. 

Tiie goal of the faculty and staff in a university setting is the improvement 
of the student's chances for academic success. Activities planned to enhance 
success should meet the student's need for affiliation, structure the classroom 
environment for optimal learning, and encourage a shift in locus of control 
from externality to internality. 



"Educational Advising at the Work Site: Stimulating Worker Interest 
in Education Through a Network of Educational Advisors" 

Prese nt e: : Ivan E. BKOim, Vtpa.^itnt Oj^ Sociologif 

Boston College 

S ummary Auchor : I.E. Brown 

Workers' growing dissatisfaction with the nature oi ..' ir work has 
recently stimulated a variety of efforts to enhance the qL.../-ity of working 
life in the United States. A central focus in this effort is the stimulation 
of workers* participation in a variety of educational forums. This is most 
commonly achieved through training workers as "peer advisers" for their 
co-workers . 

One such project was inaugurated in 1979 by the Labor Studies Program at 
Des Moines Area Community College. The primary purpose of the Labor 
Educational Advising Project (LEAP) was to facilitate the implementation of 
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educational advising services within organized labor in Central Iowa. Our 
conference session described this project and analyzed the results. 

Fifty-two advisors were trained in four workshops. The workshops covered 
educational terminology, resources, and opportunities in Central Iowa. Using 
several pedagogical methods such as brainstorming, small team work, and role 
playing, participants learned advising techniques, referring, and educational 
planning. Each advisor returned home with a practical guide to advising, 
LEAP Educational Advising Handbook . 

In the year and a half since the last workshop, 364 workers received 
educational assistance from thirteen advisers. Confirming our original assumption 
about the locality of the advising process, the majority of these individuals 
requested educational assistance while at work and at union meetings: 111 and 
1A9 respectively. Of the total receiving help, ninety-one actually went back 
to school. 
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*'The M.A.S.H. Unit - An Advising Intervention to 
Raise CPA of Suspended Students" 

Presenter: Klttij Co^ak, Academe AdviySing CooxdinatoK 

University of Montana 

Summary Author: K. Corak 

The MASH Unit is an advising treatment applied to a select group of students 
seeking readmlssion to the University of Montana. A retention effort, the 
Unit was Initially conceived of as a method of assisting the deans of the 
campus's largest college in their screening of suspended students for readmlssion, 
The sheer force of numbers of students suspended from Arts and Sciences made 
such readmission decisions a slow and arduous task. It was felt that if 
graduate students could be trained to do initial counseling, remedial testing, 
and academic planning with these students, the amount of time the deans spent 
with each student would be both shortened and more efficiently utilized. 

Cr^.. \\te student:-:) were recruited from guidance and counseling and clinical 
psychology programs. They were given group training in the interpretation of 
transcript data, computation of ^ ?A, referral-making for remedial testing in 
reading, writing, and math skills, and analysis and synthesis of all this 
inforFiation as a basis for selecting courses for the upcoming quarter. The 
process worked as follows. 

During quarterly registration students suspended from departments in the 
College of Arts and Sciences would find a ''hold" on their registration 
materials directing them to the MASH Unit facility. Upon ariving at the MASH 
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Unit tht* studont was assigned to a MASH adviser who interviewed, assessed, and 
worked out a class schedule with the student. The MASH adviser then provided 
written recoinmendat ions (to readmit or not) to the dean which were hand carried 
by tlie student to the dean's office. At the dean's option, the student's 
scliedule was approved and the "hold" form signed, releasing the student's 
registration materials. The student could then register for the recommended 
c lasses . 

After several quarter's use, it was decided to enhance the MASH treatment 
by requiring more follow-up on MASH-readmitted students. The MASH advisers 
initiated contacts with readmitted students at regular intervals throughout 
the quarter. The opportunity to participate in the MASH advising program was 
offered to all other University deans. Some of the deans were interested in 
participating, and as a result three more academic units began to screen their 
suspended students through the MASH Unit. 

Simultaneously, a "quarter's worth" of suspended/readmitted students — 
those who had been readmitted via the MASH as well as those who had been 
readmitted by a dean only — were selected for study. Longitudinal data was used 
to compare the two groups. A quasi-experimental study was conducted over 
several quarters. The data generated are consistent with the interpretation 
stating that the MASH intervention had a positive effect on GPA and that when 
intervention is withdrawn, though there continues to be a benefit, the differences 
between GPA of the two groups virtually disappear. The graph below shows the 
GPA liistory of readmitted students in these two groups 
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P.irt ic Ipants learned how to organize such an intervention. Copies of 
training materials, forms, and procedures were available. Visual aids were 
utilized to illustrate the data. A discussion of the findings and question 
and answer period were included. 



"Peer Advisers: Earning Academic Credit Through Training and in 
the Operation of a Student Outreach Center" 

Presenter : Thor-as A. Co^igtiano, Coordinator of^ Academ<c AdviAQmcyit 
SUNY College of Arts & Science, Plattsburgh 

Summary Author: T. A. Corigliano 

Tills peer advising program started as a means of overcoming student 
reluctance to come to administrative offices for necessary information and 
assistance, in the areas of financial aid and academic advisement. The program 
began with work-study assistants "dispensing information" at a table set up in 
the College Center. It has evolved and grown into a multi-faceted effort which 
now includes: a mini-course for training peer advisers, for which students 
earn one academic credit; a supervised practicum experience which places 
trained peer advisers in various academic offices and settings, for which 
students earn one academic credit and which can be taken as many as four 
times; and operation of a "Student Outreacli Center," staffed 30-35 hours per 
week by trained peer advisors. 

The training course titled "Communication for Peer Advisers" was developed 
with tiie cooperation of faculty members from the Departments of Communication 
and Counselor Education. After being offered for one semester as an experi- 
ment.'il course, it received formal approval by the faculty curriculum committee 
to be offered on a regular basis. The course outline includes: the discussion 
of a helping model, discussion of communication skills such as attending 
behavior, verbal/non-verbal communication, and listening skills; demonstration 
of interpersonal skills and responding behavior; discussion of a decision making 
model, campus services and referral resources; preparation in specific financial 
aid and academic policies and procedures; and role playing of various peer 
advising situations. 

Supervised practicum experiences have been arranged in the Academic 
Advisement Office, Academic Dean's Office, Financial Aids Office, Registrar's 
Office, Student Outreach Center and several Departmental Offices. Students 
have been supervised by professional staff and/or academic faculty, and have 
performed various advising functions. Plans to place peer advisers in residence 
hall locations and in other academic departments are also being discussed. 
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(Uirrciit plans are to construct a permanent "Student Outreach Center" in 
tlie College Center building. Witli a permanent site, more materials (iorms, 
applications, etc.) can be available to students and as students become more 
aware of Llie Outreach Center, various program additions ar ^ planned which t./JII 
expand the scope and role of its Function. Some ideas for th*^ ir^iur'? inclt.'.de 
special materials and programs for undeclared majors: a site for recruiters 
and other visitors to campus to meet with students; and a place for depart- 
mental representatives to explain new programs and study options or career 
areas associated with their discipline. 

Student evaluations, and a review of the pattern of student contact for the 
1980-81 academic year suggests that this program is successfully fulfilling an 
expressed need. Additional study is being undertaken to further justify 
financial support for this project. 



"Johnson's Decision Making Model: An Overview of the History, 
Methodology, Research and Application" 

Presenters: iJJlltiam C. Co6ca^QliA., k^^oclotd P-W^(l660^ 

JaVmn JoliMon, J^i^ij StonQWatQA, and Sharon SliKock 
Southern Illinois University 

John A. Logan Community College 
Summary adapted by the Editors from original program proposal 

Since 1978 when Richard Johnson first described his theory of decision 
making styles in the Personnel and Guidance Journal , there has been increasing 
interest in the nature and application of these styles. This session provided 
a comprehensive look at Johnson's work from a variety of perspectives. 

JaDean Johnson described the historical evolution of the decision making 
constructs and provided the audience with a summary of the decision making 
styles. These styles can be categorized by the way in which an individual 
gathers information and the way in which this information is processed. The 
characteristics of these styles are summarized below: 



RKACTION TO EVENTS 



SPONTANEOUS 
Holistic 

Summary reaction at first 



SYSTEMATIC 

Component parts 
Summary reaction at end 
Detailed information needed 
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COMMITMENT TO 
NEW IDEAS 



GOAL ORIENTATION 



Qu ck 

Personalize each, then 

gather more data 
Change commitment easily 



Caut ious 

Gathers all data, then per- 
sonalize only one selected 
Reluctant to change commitment 



Flexible 

Thought-chaining 



Deliberate 
Methodical 
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EXTERNAL 



INTERNAL 



Talk and Think 
P^'eellngs clarified by talking 



Think then talk 
Feelings clarified by thinking 



Wjlllam CuscarellL discussed the nature of systematic and spontaneous 
decision making from a theoretical perspective. Wl)ile the processes of system- 
atic decision making are relatively apparent, the spontaneous decision making 
process is less so. On the surface, spontaneous and systematic styles are 
completely opposite in nature. However, strong arguments can be made that 
spontaneous decision making is the result of sublimated systematic analyses. 
Equally powerful arguments can also be made that spontaneous decision making 
is as opposite as it appears. Drawing on personality theory (Freud and Jung), 
information processing theory (Landa) and using Berne's work ( Intuition and 
Ego States) as a bridge, the theoretical underpinnings of these styles were 



Jerry Stonewater discussed ways that the decision making theory can be 
applied to on-line academic advising. His discussion focused on four conver- 
sations between a student and an academic adviser. In each, the student is 
one of the four decision making types and the adviser responds accordingly. 
The presenter pointed out clues from the conversations that indicate the 
student's type and then discussed appropriate adviser responses that facilitate 
communication with the particular type of student. 

Barbara Ferrell. reported the results of a factor analytic study of four 
learning style paradigms. The purpose of the study was to examine the nature 
of the relationships among four learning style models. Over 400 community 
college and high school students were tested using the Grasha-Reichmann, Kolb- 
Gregorc, Dunn, and Johnson models. The commonalities associated with these 
instruments were explored and the implications for assessment of decision 
making style were drawn. 

Sharon Shrock discussed the methodology used to develop the Johnson model 
and discussed its applicability to the advising field. 

For years, research in the social and behavioral sciences has been 
dominated by methodologies inherited from the physical sciences. Practitioners 
in education and counseling have often sensed the lack of relevance of a 
research paradigm that likens human beings to chemicals and a rich social 
reality to a controlled lab. Naturalistic inquiry offers an approach that is 
more sensitive to this reality. The data collection methods of the naturalistic 



exam ined. 
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Inquiror are largely qualitative, involving the skills, values, and opportu- 
nities possessed by practicing counselors. Exciting findings have resulted 
from applying naturalistic methods in the real world of day-to-day counseling: 
vJohruson's work on decision making styles and Perry's work on student development 
are two outstanding examples. A familiarity with the techniques of natural- 
istic inquiry and their justification as legitimate means of knowledge creation 
can open up new and useful research avenues for the practicing counselor and 
adv iser . 



''Using the ACT Student Profile Report 
(SPR) in Academic Advising'* 

Presenter : Vavid S. Crockett, \>icQ P^Q^id^nt, Educatyional SqAva..cc6 Viv<Aion 

The American College Testing Program 

Summary Author : D. S . Crockett 

Good advising is based on the premise that an adviser can never know too 
much about a student. The quality of each student's educational/career decisions 
is directly related to the amount of relevant information available to the 
student and the adviser. All good advising programs have an information base 
for use by both advisee and adviser during the advising process. 

The ACT Assessment Program, a comprehensive program for use by students 
planning to enter postsecondary education, provides an excellent base of 
information about freshman advisees. The ACT Assessment instrument consists 
of four academic tests written during a timed test session, and a Student 
Profile Section and Interest Inventory which students complete at the time 
they register for the Assessment. 

The academic tests cover four subject matter areas: English, mathematics, 
social studies, and natural sciences. They are designed to assess students' 
general educational development and ability to complete college level work. 
The test items require that students demonstrate both problem-solving and 
reasoning ability. 

The Student Profile Section collects personal information; admissions/ 
enrollment data; and information about extracurricular achievements and 
interests, high school course work, academic plans, and individual educational 
needs. Self-reported high school grades in four general areas are also 
collected as part of the registration procedure. 

The ACT Interest Inventory is designed to measure six major interest 
dimensions and to relate an individual's interests to those of college seniors 
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in a variety of educational majors. Results are also used to help students 

compare their work activity preforences with activities which characterize 

specific families of jobs. 

Tho ACT Assessment results are summarized on the Student Profile Report 

(SPR), which ACT sends to institutions and agencies designated by each student. 

The SPi^ represents the most comprehensive available source of information 

about freshman advisees because: 

It i>rosents a comprehensive picture of a student's needs, 
interests, backgrot and abilities; it is available before 
the student's enrollment and advising conference; it is 
easy to use and interpret; it helps the adviser match the 
student's interests, abilities, needs, and plans with 
institutional resources; it provides advising leads and 
points of departure; it relates to common advising 
concerns . 

The AC/r Assessment information can help the adviser answer the questions 

freshmen are likely to ask: 

In which subjects might I expect to do well?; in which 
courses might I expect trouble?; how heavy an academic 
load should I carry?; what major should I choose?; what 
occupations emphasize work activities similar to those 
I prefer?; in what areas do I need help? 

The importance of assisting students in making educational, personal, and 

career decisions can hardly be overstated. The SPR has been designed to help 

advisers provide students with relevant information that will be useful in a 

wide range of decisions. It would be unwise to suggest that the SPR is a 

substitute for a skillfully-conducted interview, the mature judgment of a 

professional adviser, or the genuine personal interest that advisers usually 

exhibit toward students. It would be equally unwise to suggest that the S^'^ 

eliminates the need for additional information from the student. But a^i r. ^r- 

standing of SPR data can contribute significantly to the effectiveness of adviting 

sessions, and make any requests for additional information more precise and 

therefore more useful. 



''Perspectives on Advising: The Pivotal Points Between 
the Professor and the Professional" 

P resenters ; BevcAltJ Vavi6, Admi^vLs ^tA-cUlv t Adv^tA, Iowa State University 
J. V, Bcatty, A^i^A^^tant P^o{^(Ui60^, Iowa State University 
6. J. Whttd, A660ciatZ P^of^Q,660^, Iowa State University 

Summa r y Au t hor s : B. Davis, J. D. Beatty, B. J, White 

Traditionally the university professor was hired to publish, to teach, 
and to serve. Advising, when required, was classified somewhere between teaching 
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i\nd scrvift*. Since* most faculty felt that advising was not a significant 
factor in promotion and tenure decisions (and many faculty didn't want it 
to be either!), advising was seldom done with much commitment or pride. 
Academics assigned advising in lieu of research and teaching responsibilities 
were (and are) suspiciously viewed as "closet" administrators, over-the-hill 
scholars and teachers, and often pressured by colleagues to give up faculty 
status "if you're going to do that!" 

Since the faculty continued to resist administrative efforts to upgrade 
advising, a new group of professional advisers was formed. At Iowa State the 
group has been designated as "professional and scientific" employees. Their 
status within the university remains ambivalent; while they are not clerical 
staff, they are not faculty members or deans. They are placed into a category 
acci^rding to their job description and, without a drastic change in responsi- 
bility, they remain at the same level until retirement. 

The perspectives, responsibilities and image of these two groups differ 
in many ways, but when both are assigned to advise, a common goal is shared. 
Both know that quality advising is often the pivotal point in a student's 
academic and career-planning success, and that the degree of quality in advising 
often pivots on the relationship between the faculty adviser and the professional 
adviser. 

The panel presentation included three segments: 1) a discussion of responses 
from videotaped interviews of faculty and professional advisers; 2) an assess- 
ment of data gathered from a questionnaire which was distributed to both 
faculty advisers and professional advisers concerning topics such as advising 
rewards, evaluation, and the spectrum of advising issues — these responses were 
compared with those from the audience who completed a similar questionnaire; 
and 3) a description of the philosophy and procedures used in the College of 
Sciences and Humanities Open Option Advising Center to integrate faculty and 
professional advisers and to produce a cooperative professional environment. 

The videotape used dramatizes the differences in perspective. The question- 
naire highlights and compares such issues as recognition, reward and job 
security structures; professional image; research opportunities; roles for 
the adviser. The procedures used in the Open Option Advising Center to 
generate cooperation between the faculty advisers and professional advisers 
are practical, feasible under limited financial resources, and applicable to 
a wide variety of institutional settings. 

The session materials can serve as the basis for an intensive one-day 
workshop on establishing an integrated faculty-professional advising system. 
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"A Lively Approach to a Deadly Subject: 
Faculty Adviser Training" 

Presenters : Robd^Lta Uyincnbnlnk Gco^gt and JamQA Ha^bcM Ge.on.g^, J^, 

California State College, Bakersfield 

S unmiary Author : J. H. Cleorge 

In this scission a general approach to the training of faculty advisers 
was explained. The approach, a product of the presenters' efforts over a 
five year period, grew out of the escalating attrition at Cal State Bakersfield. 
Assuming advising could help reverse this trend, the college needed a cadre 
of careful, well-prepared, empathic advisers. It was decided that a faculty 
adviser needed to be able to do several things — provide accurate information, 
be an empathic person, assist in academic decision making, and furnish useful, 
albeit preliminary, career advice. The training program was designed to build 
these skills. 

The session was devoted to explaining how other colleges might replicate 
the training approach. The first topic related to building a training team — 
draw from all areas of campus, allow adequate time for members to feel 
comfortable, assign each member specific tasks, and do not insist on unanimity. 
The second topic related to solving potential problems with the physical 
setting of a training session — stay away from familiar and distracting locations, 
break up groups of unfriendly faculty, provide rewards for participants, use 
coffee breaks creatively, and do not bog down in debates about fundamental 
principles. An overview of a four-day workshop was the final topic presented 
in the session. Activities on "general education and life skills," "career 
advising in the faculty office," and others that the presenters had found 
useful were examined. The preparation and use of video-tapes were discussed. 
The utilization of career counseling materials and offices were discussed. 

Session participants evidently found the material and ideas useful, as 
over one hundred requests were made for material. 



"Educational Planning Workshops: A Group Advising Program for College 
Students Undecided About Their Curricular Program" 

Presenter : R^giylald G^Ztn 

University of Northern Iowa 

Summary Author : R. Green 

This program provided information about how Educational Planning Workshops 
were developed and are presently operated at the University of Northern Iowa 
(UNI). Development of the workshops was based on Reginald Green's experiences 
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as an adviser for students undecided about their majors. He found that there 
was coinmon information, evaluations, and decisions with which all undecided 
students need to deal. To more efficiently assist undecided students, groups 
of students met together and advising concepts were presented in a more formal 
fashion. 

An interest Inventory was developed for local use because commercial 
inventories were not adequate for the purpose of discussing the local curriculum. 
The method of inventory item development involved the use of the UNI catalog 
as a resource of course titles and descriptions of activities. The Inventory 
items were organized to reflect three major interest areas: people, concepts, 
and things, then sub-grouped to reflect six personal styles such as social, 
enterprising and creative. Combining the Interest Inventory and other materials 
into a workshop booklet provided the materials needed for the Educational 
Planning Workshop. 

The Educational Planning Workshop has as its theoretical base the necessity 
for linking three fundamental concepts: the individual, the preparation and 
the life-style configuration. Before planning begins the students must first 
understand themselves in terms of their interests, what they have gained from 
previous experiences, and their skills/abilities both academic and non-academic. 
Then they must connect these items to the right preparation. This preparation 
is primarily related to academic curriculum, but can also include non-academic 
activities. Finally the student must link these two concepts to the third 
concept, life style configuration, which includes job, leisure, family, etc. 



"What You've Always Wanted to Know About Advising Disabled Students" 

Presenters : Zicha^d W. HaAAAJ> , CooMiimtoK Handicapped SeKvic(^ 

Jaanyum HaMold, Vi^nctoK Can.zzK Jn{^o^matLon St^vlca^ 
Ball State University 

Summary Authors : R. W. Harris, J. Harrold 

There are several unique challenges that face the academic adviser who 
works with disabled students. However, these challenges are opportunities 
rather than problems and are quite manageable with an open approach. Some 
reasons for the increased number of disabled students participating in higher 
education include: medical science progress, technological advances, main- 
streaming, changing societal attitudes and legislation. 

It can be argued that disabled students are not handicapped in an intrinsic 
way. Rather "society is a creator of handicap" by its poorly conceived 
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attitiuU's, i)liysical. environment barriers and a pervasive portrayal of the 
disabled as sick and dependent. 

In preparing to advise disabled students, the academic adviser can 
utilize resource materials that have recently become available. Particularly 
Important are two publications which list educators and scientists with 
disabilities. These disabled persons are available for advice and consul- 
tation — distinct help to many advisers who are limited in understanding how 
a disabled person could pursue a given profession. 

Several considerations to remember when advising the disabled: 

-Academic advisers must not get caught in the "rescue 
trap*' with disabled students. It is very important to 
^'empower" students to achieve independence. 

-The best source of information is the disabled student - 
Ask! 

-Advisers have a responsibility to be as informed as 
possible, to advise, to explain options and then to 
allow the disabled student the maximum opportunity 
to succeed or fail on his or her own. 

Career Planning Services 

The career development needs of disabled students are usually different 
only in degree, rather than kind. Disabled students often have no work 
experience, little career awareness, and very little understanding of their 
real skills, abilities, and interests. Career planning services should 
parallel the educational planning and academic advising approach towards 
achieving power and independence. 

Career decisions should be made on the basis of aptitude and successful 
coping techniques, not occupational stereotypes for the handicapped. Disabled 
students should be encouraged to explore options through a variety of assertive 
activities such as internships, part-time work, informational interviews, and 
alumni contacts. 



"Eastern Kentucky University's Nova Program: A Holistic 
Approach to Undergraduate Academic Advising" 

Presenters : Wancf/ S. Hindman, JamvtfiQA V. Zil2,ij, Jacr/ae^x.nc R. h\aki 

Eastern Kentucky University 

Summary Authors : N. S. Hindman, J. D. Riley, J. R. Maki 

The presenters discussed their experiences in establishing and developing 
an experimental academic advising program for disadvantaged university students 
with undeclared majors. While '*Nova" is based on the University's already 
effective general advising program, it has been expanded and adapted to provide 
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more comprohonsi ve, individualized services for the "high-risk'' clientele 
comprising Novel's population. 

Nova is based on the principle that providing preventive, pro-active 
support for both the cognitive and the affective needs of incoming college 
freshmen Is the most effective way to enhance student retention. The presenters 
related the theory and rationale of their program to such developmental 
advising models as those of Abel, Dameron and Wolf, O'Banion, and Astin, 

The 1978 planning stages and 1978-79 pilot year of Nova were summarized 
so that audience members might adapt such planning to their own campus situations. 
Sample invitation and followup letters were included with a report of the 
eligibility criteria and selection methodology for Nova participants. 

Much of the presentation featured handouts and discussion to describe 
the three main service components of the Nova advising program: 

1. One-credit academic orientation course , based upon Eastern's 
generally required course but modified to include a student needs 
assessment throiu !, appropriate testing and interpretation, 
mechanisms to w. Ize interactions between students and their 
instructors, and .pecial emphasis on the development of 
effective study skills; 

2. Peer helpers to work individually with advisees as academic 
tutors and as informal counselors to aid in adjustment to 
campus life; 

3. Individual academic advising strongly grounded in developmental 
and counseling psychology, especially emphasizing realistic career 
planning and selection of a major, along with active utilization 
of developmental skills courses and campus services. 

Administration of the Nova program was briefly described, with special 
emphasis on the simple but essential network of communication and documentation 
maintained among the professional and student staff members. Following this 
was an explanation of evaluation procedures through analysis of both "client- 
centered" data concerning student achievement and retention and "program- 
centered" data about the quality of services and peer-helper training. The 
presenters concluded by suggesting several changes planned for Nova's future, 
including better integration of assessment instrument data into individual 
counseling, as well as the potential adaptation of Nova as a conditional 
alternative within the University's anticipated adoption of a restricted 
admissions policy. 



"Learning Styles: A Pivotal Point for Retention 
and Career Decision Guidance" 

Presenter : Jmnmtto. Jfinliin^, Acadmic AdvAji2,/i/ L^ctuAM 

Southern Illinois University at Carbondale 
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Sum mar y Author; J. Jenkins 

LearninR Style . The way one acquires meaning from the world is called 
educational cognitive style. It is the way people process information and the 
way they solve problems. It is a person's typical ' ^e of receiving, storing, 
and thinking about information as well as problem i»K)ivir,\, 

Car eer Decision . Can learning style be used as a pivotal point for 
retention and career decision guidance? Some researchers have theorized that 
learning style and mapping can be used to help determine the style of work 
for which one is best suited. If students know their own learning styles, 
they can have a better understanding concerning the type of work for which they 
are most suited. In turn, retention at an institution of learning can be 
strengthened when students are able to find, through their learning style, 
the academic major that leads to personal success. 

However, learning style is not immutable. Missing strengths required 
for specific majors can be developed through coursework carefully selected by 
the student and the academic adviser. 

Instruments for Mapping . Some researchers believe that ways of learning 
persist even if goals and content change, while others feel learning varies 
according to subject matter and learner maturity. Important clues concerning 
the way students take in and process information are being provided by researchers. 
The most important efforts have established the identification of four major 
learning styles. Some samples of these efforts were examined and discussed 
by the participants. A handout provided descriptive information about the 
following instruments: 



Group Embedded Figures Test by Wilkin, Oltman, Raskin and 
Karp; Learning Style Inventory by Dunn, Dunn and Price; 
Learning Style Inventory by Dunn, Dunn and Kolb; Prescription 
for Learning by Dixon; Learning Style Inventory by Renzulli 
and Smith; Cognitive Style Interest Inventory by Hill; 
Inventory of Learning Process by Schmeck; Learning Style 
Inventory by Silves and Hanson; 4 Mat by McCarthy; and 
Transaction Ability Inventory by Gregorc. 



Research Findings . Preliminary findings from research being conducted 
by the presenter and Tom Roy, Learning Styles; A Pivotal Point in Career 
Guidance and Retention , were summarized in the session. The results from the 
mapping of students' learning styles through Anthony Gregorc 's Transaction 
Ability Inventory were used to determine if there is a relationship between 
learning style, CPA, ACT scores, attrition and choice of major. 

There were two independent variables, CPA and ACT scores, used in regression 
analysis. The dependent variables were the four learning styles: Concrete 
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SfijutMit iai , Alist ract Random, Abstract Sequential and Concrete Random. Since 
major choice and attrition in the Teacher Education program were nominal data, 
they could not be used as variables in this stai istical procedure. 

It was determined that there is a relationship between ACT aud the Concrete 
Sequential Learning Style. The ACT accounts for 10% of the variability in the 
Concrete Sequential Learning Style Croup, which is significant at the .15 
level in our example. 

Jsing the Pearson Correlation Coeificient procedure, the only factor 
that sliowed a correlation variability was ACT and CPA, at ^-.51. Thj*- 
stro'g positive correlation. 

Croup Sharing & Adapting of Information . Participants j^hared iui . . _cion 
on learning style instruments that are being used at cheir institutions. The 
group exchanged thoughts on how the presented material could be adapted as a 
pivotal point for retentioTi and career guidance in their specific institutional 
settings. Many participants remained after tha session to ask questions and to 
examine the sample inventories which %^ere displayed. 



"Attrition: Who i£i Leaving Vol^intarily and 
What Happens to Their Counterparts ^^o Stay'' 

Presenter : Cliaxl^S A. Judge, Vi^zato^, LSA Cou^i^eI.A.ng 

The University of Michigan 

Summary Author : C. A. Judge 

This study had two unusual features for attrition studies. First, it 
assumed that ^Jtudents who voluntarily leave college are not essentially different 
from persisting students, but that they are experiencing different developmental 
stages or similar stages of development in different manners. Second, it 
compared leavers with two control groups of persisting students, one matched 
on background data and one matched on expressed attitudes. This latter feature 
allowed leavers to be compared to persisters who have similar attitudes rather 
than to a cross section of all students. It also showed the effect that staying 
in school has on a group who seem prone to leave. 

The attitudes expressed in the freshmen year by those who eventually 
leave indicate that they are moving away from traditional constraints, are 
more self questioning and consequently less certain about the future, and are 
less involved in college. Follow-np data indicate that those who voluntarily 
withdraw are searchers who have not found school serving their needs. They 
associate college as a place to help them clarify vocational decisions, and 
that clarification has not happened for them. They are likely to lack direction 
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and aro U-ss orivnLLd to the future. Their majors are not related to possible 
careers, and they find course work less interesting. It is not surprising that 
they choose to leave school. 

The persisting students matched on background data are more typical 
students. They are oriented to the future with a direction and a reasonably 
clear work identity. Their college majors relate to their future careers, 
and they find courses more interesting. For them college is a satisfying 
experience . 

The control group matched on attitudes began college as searchers. School 
has helped them clarify their goals. Their self questioning has been channeled 
into intellectual concerns. They tend to major in the humanities and often 
feel rhat school does not challenge them. Their disaffection, though, would 
not ]ikely be addressed by being away from school. 

For all the differences that are identified among the groups, there are a 
striking number of similarities. Each group views college as an important 
time to think through career choices. They have similar attitudes toward 
faculty and courses. Their rank ordering of two sets of values is surprisingly 
comparable. Likewise, they identify with campus and cultural groupings in a 
comparable way. 

What implications for academic advising stem from these findings? 
Obviously, leavers could benefit from effective advising. However, even then 
many will be uncertain about their direction. Should they be advised to leave? 
What are the benefits gained by those who leave? What are the co.m:s for 
those who decide to stay? What advice should be given to each oup? 



"Midlife Career Changing: Implications for Career 
Counselors in Higher Education" 

Presente r: A^CX Kacen, Kentucky Wesleyan 

Sunnnary adapted from original program proposal by the Editors 

This presentation was based on the assumption that adults between 30 and 
55 will constitute a growing percentage of the student body in institutions 
of higher learning during the 1980s. Career counselors in such institutions 
will, therefore, need to be aware of this midlife career changing process to 
better serve adult clients. 

The presentation included responses to the following subjects or 

questions : 
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1. What: is midlife career changing? In what respect does it differ 
\'nm midlife Job changing? 

2. The frequency of midlife career changing in the U.S. since the 
1960's. 

3. The reasons for the phenomenon of midlife career changing (three 
kinds of partially overlapping motivations for midlife career 
changing were discussed: external, internal, and a combinaion 
of both) . 

A. Does the sc-called "midlife crisis" really exist? If so, what 
are its characteristics? I^Hiat implications does it have for 
midlife career changers and for career counselors assisting 
them? 

5. \^at obstacles— -real or imagined — do midlife career changers 
often face? 

6. Can adults in their middle years successfully undertake academic 
tasks? 

7. How can midlife career changers initiate effective career 
redirection? What occupational options are available to them? 

8. Job hunting strategies for the midlife career changer. 

The presentation drew on research findings of authors who have contributed to 
the midlife field from the conceptual, psychological, academic, and vocational 
perspectives. These authors include D. Hiestand, A. Pascal, W. Clopton, 
P. Ferrini, A. Parker, G. Paltridge, M. Regan, A. Knox, M. Knowles, S. Tobias, 
P. Robbins, J. Elliott, B. Meugarten and D. Levinson. 



"Publishing and Prospering in Academic Advising: 

A Panel" 

Presenters : Ma/ue J. KltkdK, Managing Editor, NACAVA HQmltttzK , Gdne^naZ 

Acadmic PKogn^aiU, RoAtoAch and VevaZoprmnt, SoutTiern Illinois 

University at Carbondale 
Li^le KKa{^t, Vice, VM^A^ld^nt, Townsend/Kraf t Publishing Co., Inc. 
C\ B. Vaudtt, AJi^^ocyiat^ Editor oi UACAVA JoaA.nat, EditonA^al BooJid, 

POJlbodu 2ow XnaJi oj Education , Kentucky Wesleyan College 
V.LanQ, Ttyislzfj, Edlton^al Boa^d, College, Student VoA^onnat Joa/inal , 

CaKZQA Cou,vS?.Zc^, Southern Illinois University at Carbondale 
Bob Clayton, EdltoKJjxZ. Boa/id, JouA.nal of, tht Associatio n joK. 

l{Q.aJ:>uKm{Lnt, EvaZaation and Guid ance.. 

Summary Author : M. J. Kilker 

Marie J. Kilker discussed the needs of professional newsletters, especially 
NACADA's, and concomitant opportunities to promote advisement. Dr. Kilker 
emphasized how to deal with publishing in general and especially how to market 
material. She suggested sending queries instead of completed articles as a way 
to find a market. Also, she discussed how to get publicity to make the public 
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and pnU't'ss iuiKil s aware of academic advising. A hand-out was JistributGd that 
identified helps in writing and publishing uechniques and lifnrcd ref».»rences 
to publishing outlets. 

In the absence of Lyle Kraft, a paper was read from Townsend/Kraf t (T/K) 
Publishing. Their publications are geared mainly toward incoming freshmen and 
transfer students. Potential contributions should consitler what students need 
to read before adinission and advisement. The paper also included subjects the 
magazines would like to have covered and how to submit relevant articles. 
Copies of T/K publications were distributed. 

Bob Darrell shared his experiences from positions with various scholarly 
journals, not only those related to academic advisement but others which publish 
rc^levant material . He drew attention to opportunities for publication in general 
magazines and newspapers and through institutional outlets, which provide 
opportunities to explain and advocate the work of academic advisers, as well 
as CO obtain personal TJ*.of essional advancement. 

niaae Tinsley di:>cussed kn^nvlcdge she has gained about editorial policies 
Of proicyricmal rssociation Journals and newsletters. Pinpointing reasons for 
r^i ectijn of artir.les, Dr. Tiii^'ley stressed that attitudes and adaptation are 
the key factors that, can lead to L^uccess in scholarly publishing, especially 
of researrli and cbnut res^c \ !'i projects. 

eob Caytion pres^^ntc^d insights gleaned as an editorial board member for 
':jrofes iional associatic is with interests similar to those of NACADA members. 

The session wa': interspersed with audience qi' ostion periods. Brochures 
from ^he ERIC svG'^^.r are also provided to p .rtxclpant'i. 



'MJtiliziug an Accreditation Nodel to Evaluate 
Acadenij.c Ad se nei.^t" 

Pres -nte r c}. ^JoAy L. K- vn^'r., Bc.ue^V Chijnotoeth, and ia/iAy Taylor 

Brigham Vcvng Ur, Iverbity 

Summax y Authors Ct. L. Kramer, B. Chynoweth, L. Taylor 

miquc an'^ challenging metijod for evaluating academic advisement at 
BrighAm Young UnUrrsity was iiiTroduced during the 1980-1981 acade/ic year. 
After reviewing ..any evaluation methods and instruments, an accreditation or 
sel^' Ftudy ^aode' was developed and implemented. The concepts associate a with 
a regional accrediting association were used but redesigned to apply to 
academic advisement solely. Accreditation procedures, advisement standards 
and guides for writing and conducting a self study were developed and organized 
in a booklet entitled: ColZzg^ AdvUQmmt Cent^^ Se£/( S^tudiJ Gitide. 
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Tlir i.liM nf eiwU ailvisement center i ting and writing its t ,ti self 

study (iitillzin^' a st.'t of guidelinen). fo 3d by a review of the study and 

visit by a review or evaluation team r 'd hig^ interest and enthusiasm 

amon^ tlie College Advisement Center bapi. . . ..sors . (BYU's advisement program 

is delivered througli ten college advisement centers (CAC) and one non-major 

ad^'1 '.cmen t center. The CAC's are given minimum responsibilities to be dis- 

.■(arged nniformly.) The philosophy or purpose of the accreditation model 

ste.Tis from the fallowing statement: 

"In American postsecondary education, accreditation performs 
a number of important functions, including the encouragement 
of efforts toward maximum educational effectiveness. The 
accrediting process requires institutions and programs to 
examine their own goals, operations, and achievements, followed 
by the expert criticism and suggestions of a visiting team, and 
later by the recommendations of the accrediting body. Since 
the accreditation is reviewed periodically, institutions are 
oncouraged toward continued self study and improvement. The 
self study should be an on-going process for the purposes of 
institutional improvement. Whether used for accreditation or 
other purposes, it is an analysis by its own staff of the 
institutions resources and effectiveness in fulfilling its 
stated mission. The aim must be to understand, evaluate, and 
improve not merely to defend what already exists. The fact 
that an evaluation visit may follow gives added impetus to 
the study, and the views of the visiting team sharpen the 
impact. The self study is the part of the evaluation process 
which has primary importance for the institution. Its benefits 
will be proportional to the incisiveness of the inquiry. A well 
conducted self study should result in a renewed common effort 
withlr. .:he institution to consolidate and improve the whole." 
( NorthweSu Association Accreditation Handbook , 1 980, pp . 1 , 10, 
& 11.) 

Accreditation Procedures 

The accreditation model was adopted to maximally involve the CAC staff 
in the review of their advisement program. Below u.e the guidelines that 
describe the accreditation process and the conducting of the self study. 

Self Study . Utilizing the self study approach, each CAC was encouraged 
to prepare a self study report responding to the following standards. (The 
guides and descriptions for each standard are contained in the Self Study 
Booklet , ) 

I. PuAposd (m^^^on) th^ Collagd Advi^ermnt CmtQA. All phases 

of the advisement program should grow out of a clearly stated purpose statement 
that is published, distributed, and widely available. 

II. O^gmiizcution and Admhii^tACutZon. A carefully planned administrative 
organization coordinates all of its resources effectively toward the accomplishment 
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t>r ilM .slaliMl piirpiK'U'. Thcro should be clear lines of rusi)ons i b ■ 1 i ty for 
ailv i st-ment and orltMitalion fuiictionH. The advisement center shv»uld svslein- 
atieally t'xaniLne all of its policies to be sure tliat they are commensurate 
with staled goals and ob/iectives and are communicated to all concerned. 

til. Advisiui] P'iOL]tam, Thu advising program must be clearly rt-lated 
Lo the CACVs purpose statement. This relationship between purposes and programs 
must be demonstrated in the implementation of advising and orientation services. 

TV. Finauciai Rc Sources . The adequacy of the financial resources of 
the advisemunt center is to be judged in relation to the basic purpose of the 
CA(\ tlio diversity and scope of its programs, and the number of its students. 

V. FiTctU'f// and Adminibtlcitlon. The retention of faculty in the advising 
program is paramount to its success. The effectiveness of the total advisement 
program is determined in large measure by the relationship faculty have with 
students and the College Advisement Center. Faculty who are well oriented 
to ihv purpose and functions of the CAC shfuld contribute to the goals of 
the advisement program. 

VI- PlufSicai! Rc5C'a*iCC::> . The physical facilities should be designed and 
maintainc'd to serve the needs of the CAC in rclaM. n ^ its stated purpose. 

VII. Spcclad Activities . Many College A 'v' s< 'non t Centers have developed 
a variety of supplemental and special advi ^lene.vi. i ».^^rams in fulfilling their 
stated objectives. They should be integrai ^ ^ 'onents of the CAC's total 
commitment. Rocogn L t or . ••—on, and coordination of all such activities 
should he achieved regard] ■ of _i : particular administrative framework. 

VIII. Adv ismcju t , Record:, :md Jnf)omcctionaP Mafc'i(a(yi. Adequate 
record keeping ana disse:"/^n. tim of informational materials to constituents is 
basic to tht^ proper function of the advisement center. The CAC should be 
responsible to address the accreditation standards and involve, others in the 
college with the advisement prog'/am and the self study. A small steering 
committee comj^osed of faculty, st^ff, students, and other CAC supervisors 

was suggested. 

Team Visit . The self study report is submitted at least two weeks prior 
to the visit by the evalua«-.'on team. The size of the evaluation team varies 
usually from four to five members. Normally the team consists of the Coordinator 
of Academic Advisement (chairman), Admissions and Records administrator, one 
or two faculty members appointed by the Dean of the College under review, and 
a CAC supervisor appointed by the Dean of Admissions and Records. Before the 
accreditation visit, the College Advisement Center receives sufficient notice 
of the visitation date. 
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j'nllowlu)' is a t Iiiif linu of the typical evaluation process (ada[)Led from 
llu- Nor LiiWf.'iL Assir' i.it h»n ArcTt/il i laL i o n llancihook , 1980). 



DRAH 
REPORT 



Self-Study 
- 3 Months - 



FINAL 



TEAM 
VISIT 



REPORT 



Advise, Action, 
React'^n 



-1 Month- 



CAC 

RESPONSE 



ACCREDITATION 
ACTION 



Fol low-Up 
— 1 IVinth-- 



During the visit, the evaluation team reviews the CAC's self study report 
with advisement-related personnel in the college. At the conclusion of tho 
accreditation visit, the visiting team submits a report (normally two weeks 
after the visit) containing findings, suggestions, recommendations, and 
commendations (when appropriate). After review of the team's report, the 
CAC is encouraged to respond to reconn.f ad-itiuns and suggestions in the 
accreditation report. A certificate oi accreditation is awarded to each 
CAC reviewed that is assessed to be in ompliance with the accreditation 
standards . 

Renewal . The self study should be an ongoing activity of the College 
Advisement Center. Accreditation, however, is r econmenn '.::d every three years. 
The CAC's arc encouraged to participate in the Univeisi y's annual audit of 
programs and services in the years when accreditation visits do not occur. 



"Subconscious Characteristics of the 
Coordinator-Adviser Interac tion" 

Presenter: Houwd C. Knwvs-'A 

Cornell University 

Summary Author : H. C. Kramer 

The presentation involved five activities described below. 

First, the audience participated in creating lists of terms or charac- 
teristics describing ideal and undesirable stereotypes of student-services 
staff and faculty. 
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fuTniul, a Llu'DTL't U'a 1 framework, drawing on runuart'li of psyclioanalvHt 
Mflaiiir Kltvin, wa,s prL'snUetl. Ct^ntral to KloinVs work aru tlio twin psychological 
lucclu'in i sins of projccLive and introjcctivo 1 ilenL i f i ca 1 1 on . 

Third, a model for describing the fantasy and real-world demands of the 
roles of advising coordinator and faculty adviser were presented. The extension 
of Klein's theory to the adviser-coordinator interaction suggested that each 
particijiant in the interaction may encounter role conflict, due to the lack 
of congruence* between the fantasy level and real-v;urld demanJ vf the job. 
I'ur therinore, each ]>articipant may also engage in both projective and intro- 
jecLiVf idtMit i f ica t ion, making it more difficult for the role of coordinator 
or .ivlvisor to be fully realized. 

I'ourth, data gathered from members cf tfie audience and from attendees 
at the Cornell Advising Workshops were used to (est the model. Although data 
were available only from the perspective of the advising coordinator, the 
suininary of results appeared to support the interaction proposed by the theoretical 
f r am e work . 

Finally, three implications, or tasks, for the coordinator were advanced. 
The first task for the coordinator is to help faculty advisers retain and 
incorporate characteristics that are perceived by faculty to be undesirable 
for the ideal faculty member. The second task for the coordinator is to find 
support and assistance to help the coordinator retain and incorporate charac- 
teristics that may be perceived as undesirable by the coordinator; e.g., some 
aspt^cts of managerial behavior. The third task for the coordinator is to 
understand the implications for the advising program of the twin phenomena of 
projective and introjective identification. 

Questions, comments, and general discussion completed the program. 



One student puts pen to paper and declares his/her major 
without hesitation. A classmate, facing the same 
question, spins into a full-blown life crisis. 

A student eagerly searches out a career-oriented summer 
internship, while the roommate returns to Atlantic City 
to wait tables at night and develop a tan by day. 



"Pivotal Career Decision Points and Student Developmental Stages: 

Hazards and Opportunities*' 



Presenter : Pean LaCoe-, Acadcpu ^dvi^tK 

Boston UniversiL School of Public Communication 



Summary adapted by the Editors from original program proposal 
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PcrrvVs Di'Vi* 1 0|)niL'n ta 1 Theory help (ixplaln divorso roncilons to career 
cha 1 1 ei]|V''^ »'^nd oppc^r (. iin ( L i es? In al tempt ujj* Lo answer this fpiestlun, tlu* 
I ,AOI) stutltMits at the fioston UnLversi ty Sclu)ol nf Publ ic (loniiaun 1 c.U i on (STC) 
wt-ri' I'xaini ufU to ileterniine: 



--What litres SP(!*s unde r); radua t e proFesHlonal program demand 
( ) f i t s stud e n t s 1 n t e nns o[ c o n s 1 d e r i n g car e e r 1 n ^o rma t io n 
and making decisions? 

— l/hat stage of Intellectual and ethical development has the 
"typical*' student achi eved by the time SPC makes these 
dt/mands (Example: where is the atypical sophomore 'at* 
d ev e lo pm c n t a 11 y when a ma J or must be chosen?) 

--If the individual is not developmentally suited to the 
type of challenges at SPC, how can the School be of 
assistance to the student? 



The project included assigning each class (freshmen, sophomores, etc.) 
an average Perry developmental stage (based on work at Ohio State and University 
(^f Maryland). Tlien, the challenges (choose first communication course, declare 
major, declare minor, search for internship, etc.) were charted. 

Findings were startling. An example is the first semester of the sophomore 
vear. If it is assumed that most sophomore students are at Perry's stage 
thre^e, then they may be characterized by increasing conflict and anxiety, an 
inclination to judge self against others, and a continued tendency to rely on 
Authorities, ' nd a budding analytic ability. At this point the SPC asks them 
to declare a major, to choose between five degree programs. Thus a mismatch 
between SPC's sequence of demands and the students' developmental level is 
evident . 

The developmental framework provided by this analysis not only points out 
trouble spots, but suggests remedies. For example, the SPC has already amended 
its sophomore career activities. To help with the anxiety and to let them 
examine each other in an open and honest setting, all sophomores are Invited 
to join snail seminar groups. Since "stage three" students have a tendency to 
look to Authorities, they are introduced early to "proper" Authorities who will 
give the correct and timely academic and career information, and they are encouraged 
to use these SPC advisers and counselors. Since parents and professors are 
regarded as Authorities, SPC is exploring ways to get them bettor career infor- 
mati(Mi and give them a sense of how career decisions are effec : ively made. 

The project analyzed the four undergraduate years at SPC and went on 
to consider the transition to work and the early work socialization staer 
A wide range of recommendations on how to work with the students who ar 
developmentally ahead or behind their classmates were made. 
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"A Ntuili.nlll lonal Approach Co Pru-Co I 1 cj'.c Coimnc* M 
Mciiipli i s Statu III) I VIM'S I ty 



^;uI^!lKl^y Aiiilu)r.s; M. Mt'Dcmlol, Kaiilkncr, T. Pnwe I I 

Sludcnls tiiDvhiv. finm lil^li si'luml t(» col U'y;e are confrontucl with a niyriaci 
of lU'W Irriiis iiul pPDCctluros, as well as a new cnv i roniiion t . As a result, students 
I'xpi'r i euc (• a ^\rL'at deal of confusion and frustration, One of the roles of a 
(M 1 K'fU* iUlvisL-r is to ease this transition. Paramount cpiestions are: How can 
Wf do this sooner? liow can students become better inft^rmed? How can a more 
familiar and conifor t ai^le environment be provided? Whfu are students most 
i inpr L'ss i iuuibl e? 

Most ctvl lep.e orientation programs attempt to answer these questions; but 
do thev occur soon enough? Our workshop, COLLEnE/CETTINC DOWN TO BASICS, has 
bi'on prt'jUMiled for two vears and has proven to be effective In answering some 
ui Liifse c|uestit>ns and solving some of these problems. The intent of the 
workshop is to involve any college-bound senior and/or high school counselor 
in tile advisin^^, , scheduling and registration processes, as well as to impart 
t>tliL'r useful Infomiation about college attendance. 

I'rior to the on-site visits at primary feeder high schools, each counselor 
was contacted and provided with explanation of the workshop's content and purpose. 
During the one-hour workshop, appropriate college publications and other hand- 
out materials were used as guides. Areas reviewed included college terminology, 
acadt'mic regulations, and academic procedures. To encourage participation and 
questions, students were given sample adviser slips and course listings and asked 
to complete trial schecUij es to determine their first semester's load. To promote 
fill tticr stutlent participation, time was allowed for questions and answers. 
Also, information about available resources, such as financial aid, residence 
lifts and tutorial programs was presented. At the conclusion of each session 
student evaluations were distributed, and evaluations v/ere sent to the counselors 
and instructors several weeks later. 

The discussion in the session included the materials, methods, and evaluations 
from the workshop. The presenters tried to focus on how such a program can be 
implemented and also why it should be implemented. Because of the adaptability 
and low cost, this workshop is practical for most colleges and universities and 
as a public service to the community. It also provides a necessary focus on 
the transition from high school to college. 

The presentation was directed to faculty advisers, coordinators, and directors 
of academic planning units, as well as new and experienced advisers. 
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"Dr.iiini', Willi llu.' M.'i.s.'-H'ji - J lul i v I tliia I 1 v" 

Novl\u'Vu 1 I I inois UnIvl'r^;ilv 
Siiniman.' Autluu's: II. MrDdiialt!, Sr. lUuialian, M. L. IMccio 

Tlu' Mt'SsiiMA j>rt.*st'n Uh! an oViTull vlt-w c^f attcMupLs in l.nd i v i dua I hu- academic 
ailv i si'iiu'iu in a imi 1 1 ( -co 1 I i-j-i'/ui) I vrrs i ly s('tt;inj; (Nnrthcra Illinois I'n i vers Lt"0 , 
I'jiiplias Is was upon llic d i f Curenccs Lwoen new ouLorlnj:', fit-, n re and now onloiin^^, 
l!-ansfors. During', oriental: ion and in subsocinont Limes, acad».! ic advisers 
L»>;j>l i 0 i 1 1 y rt'latied how a single col lege can operate Independently, and at 
the saniL' tinu-, work witli i v ui" oMier rolleo,!...; within a large niversity setting. 

Ma jor advi sement a ids, ori -jnlation materials, pre-adv i s rmen t group sessions, 
and evaluation of credit coord i in t ion material were presented. These showed 
the preparation roquired prior to the student's arrival on campus prior to 
enrollment, and specifically to the College of Education's use of these aids 
to facilitate individualized advisement. The exchange of advisement material 
between colleges and academic advisers when the student changes his/her major 
field of study was presented. 

It was emphasized that more than course selection is needed to have a 
successful academic advisement program. The relationship of academic advisement 
to admission, orientation, records and registration, faculty, academic admin- 
istration, and departments was explored. The principles of cooperation, sharing, 
openness, caring, and responsibility established within this system would serve 
in a variety of settings and could be adjusted according to institutional size. 



"The Academic Advisor: Humanist j»r 'ckster?" 

Presenters : Joseph F. Me.tz, Jn. and TkomcU K. Atian 

University of Maryland 

Summary adapted by the Editors from original program proposal 

Reading the literature on advising, one must notice that considerable 
attention and space is given to describing the characteristics of a "good 
adviser." This adviser is most often described as attentive, concerned, caring, 
interested, knowing, patient, sensitive and understanding. In addition, being a 
"good listener" always appears as a prime virtue. 

There can be little doubt that these are desirable traits, although some 
readers of the literature must question if it is possible to find all of them 
occupying a single body. For as intriguing a question as that is, an even 
more engaging question can be asked, one whose an-wer can be generalized and 
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I,,.,;; „n,,,. pi.h ihMl iiiiiKh t . Thai (iiu'Mtion ran he r-Mpri'Miuul In tin- words dl a 
linii)' pnpuhii uvvn.il vr.irs hack — 'Mii Thai All There Is?'* 

In lh<' wi.ilil in which t lie sdideiit ojuTates a:; sliidtMlt, i.e., collej'.e uv 
iin i viT ! i t V, stress and teiisi.'u run rampant:. ['ns-.sni-ej; eliiMnid I'rmn everv Ivv-- 
i-i.ven.d wall. h. is an Ide/H iiiilieii fnr inseenrity to distnrt perreptitui and 
I'.M- [rrali»nuil heliels t.o warj) the limUs i^f any stndent's charae tt^r 1 si. i c 
heliavlor. It. is also a time dnrinr. which the stndent is asked to make* complex, 
d i I f icn 1 t , f.ir-reach Iwy, dei' i sitMis. 

Doi'S the stndent, then, wan t / nced/expec t a lar^^.edose of "human 1 s t i ( " 
adi'isinK? In an Intel lecLunj atmoSjliere, driven by a rpiest for rational iiv and 
reasonetl change, will a carinK,, concerned, sensitive listener make a whole lot 
' l<-\a^ ;-rang.e d i f f er enc c ? 

lins i)ro}rram contrasted the humanistic approach to advising witl^. one 
similar ti^ the r£i t i ona 1 -emo t i ve approach advocated by Albert Ellis. The 
present er^; emphasij'.ed the place that assertivencss, cajolery, coercion, confron- 
tatin, persuasion, prescription, and suggestion can constructively occupy in 
an adviserVs response repertoire. A collegiate version of Ellis "irrational 
belii>fs" was offered as a stimulus for audience discussion. 



*'A Structured Career Exploration Program 
for Undecided Students" 

Prt-j^itexs: Joseph A. Mcfn, Jr. and Mac SaddonLb 

University of Maryland 

Surnnuary adapted by the Editors from original program proposal 

"Undecided students" cont.Lnue to be the enigma of postsecondary education, 
rhey have ht^en characterised as anxioty-ridden souls caught in their web of 
ina< c-.'on, as middle-of-the-roaders looking for the best curricular ideal, 
and as practicing proponents of exhaustive exploration and delayed gratification 
As matriculants, they have been cajoled, exhorted, ignored, venerated, and 
relentlessly researched . 

"Undecided studentr'' are [ic^ple who have not yet officially declared majors 
Some already may have done careful educational/career planning; others will 
have done little or none. Some could officially designate appropriate majors 
given (literally) a meiaenr's -ot'.ce; others will leave the institution — even 
by way of graduation — without having chosen sa'tisfying acadeiinic programs. 

The point to be made is that considerable diversity exists within the 
generic term "undecided student.*' Although not new or startling, it is a 



pnlnt Hit (Ml III not ri'Tli'm'-l in proj'.raiiis (Ics U'lu'il to "uiulcr i (UmI 

mIuiUmiI s." TIiIm liai; luu/n t lu' rasf in Llu' lIiuU?rp,radiia t: ■ i\\ Cunlcr at 

llh' I'll I vi'i-s 1 1 V Marylanil'i; CuIU^^l^ Park Campu;;. 

Tlu' ap|M'i»ach of llif CimiUt to i'(liu:a t i ona 1 /ca roor plu ii uj- for "uiuirr itlotl 
.it.iuliMi I h" has biM'ii iiiriinnal anil ral ativol y iinst rue turod , SLiuU/ntH an? sc^-u 
(Ml a tirop-in ov a|)pi> I n tiiUMit basis. In spite of this Ind 1 vicl iia 1 Izn ti on, ihe 
staff Lypically has usLid good conversation, shared planning efforls and referrals 
with all "undecided studunts" who chose to use Advising Center resources. This 
approach, applii'd lo individual students, certainly recognizes the heterogeneity 
that exists within the undecided group. However, as an approach to tliis im . up 
-^ilbl gi^t^^iPi It provides no option for students who are reluctant to seek a: tance 
and/or who need more structure In their educational/career planning. 

To provide such an option, thp Advising Center and the Career Devei: 
Center have worked together to develop a structured exploration proce s , D, nr, 
on U.S. Employment Service research and development efforts and the woric of the 
federally funded Appalachian Educational Laboratory, the process proA ' \ a 
regulated means for exposing students to concrete and functional inf tlon 
about the world of work. 

Components of the structured process are 1) a mailed Invitation to parti- 
cipate in the program with the option of saying, "No:" 2) a commitment on the 
part of participating students to attend a series of workshops and advising 
sessions; 3) a unique workbook form.at developed cooperatively by the Career 
Development Center and the Advising Center; A) systematic evaluation to determine 
the program's impact on student's i)ersistence, academic performance, and satis- 
faction wi:h planning efforts. 

This presentation described the cooperative effort between the Career 
Development Center and the Advising Center, the structured program as it actually 
had ;>een used with students entering in the Fall of 1981, tlie workbool: format, 
and student evaluations of both the program and their self-directed efforts in 
the workbook. 



"Advising with 20/20 Vision: Improving Student 
Retention by Using Learning Styles Information in Academic Advising 
for High Risk Student Populations" 

Presenters : Ja^iicc A. Nlbbdt and VajiqU. E. Rablt 

Ball State Tniversity 

Summary Author : J. A. Hi she t 

A continuing frustration of academic advisers working with special student 
populations is one that arises from academic failure and attrition — stemming 
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uui "in imn li liniM .HMilnulr .ibilltv. hill I ruin a en 1 i 1 1; l<ui of uiiium<-(M v^mI or 
hiiia,Mt liMniinr ;tyUs anxiotv* aiul tMuitrol i.r (.Mil <il Ion pmhlc'iiKi ckiut i *'iMt*(l 
|,v {Uviw Ml lulfUi ^i. Alltu)uv-li ailvi'UMS liavi' Individual rMuth.Mil roldi-is T II 1 i-d 
v-id, (raditi'Mial blLii nf I lUi a ina t i ( mi ciboul, nalh>nal li'Ml in'arni, rlasa ranks, 
i.iv'.h srhinM and rranaffr ('onr^a' i-jadt's, li-nl Imon la 1 a Iruin (m^uhju' 1 1) rM , and Indl- 
i-atiiMis of ai-ailiMuir rari'^r Inii-ri'Sl, still I lu- vlsh»n of I he advlarr may tu- 
biurr»'d rcKnid in^; ruasmis Ix-lilnd lln.* sucti'Sju^m and failure's di'Srrlhud by ihciw 
jiils and piiH'.'S. In spiLi' of iho most conscientious advLsinn id'forls, tbo 
atiulfnts fouthnu' li^ fall and to droji or stop out. 

An awartau'ss oi' siudont luarninf^ ^ .U-s, Iru-is of i-ontrol, and anxlotv 
llua'sholds for thusu advLsuus can onbanrt.- ( bo advisor's abi l ity to inform 
and direct studonts. For example, advising sessions can be more effective if 
if is kncns/n which students respond best to jj;roup sessions and which prefer 
indivlduni attention. Counseling can improve if it is known that a student 
avoids self-paced instructional situations like the plague. Additional advising 
strategies are open when it is knovvm that a prospective Accounting major resists 
repetitive learning situations. Knowledge that a group of advisees in Nursing 
panics at the thought of objective tests or that they can not synthesize infor-- 
mat ion will affect advising sessions with these students. Knowing that a Social 
work major believes that he/she has no control whatsoever over life will make a 
difference in career counseling with this student. The use of a team approach 
wiiich can test> interpret and prccounsel or prescribe strategies to assist the 
adviser can provide these insights and assure 20/20 vision in advising. 

Ball State University has developed tliis systems approach for use with 
high risk students and the Learning Evaluation Access Project (LEAP) students. 
Information on student learning styles, locus of control, and anxiety levels 
for 3,800 liigh risk, minority, and returning adults lias been used over a 7-year 
period. The data indicate that retention has improved, student attitude and 
awareness of auvising benefits have been enhanced, adviser satisfaction vith 
the quality of advising information and with the response to advising by 
students has been heightened, and academic department involvement and commitmenr 
to ti^ese student populations have increased. 

Appropriate screening, testing and interpretations are accomi, '.shed by 
Academic Opportunity Program and Learning Evaluation Access Project ^.ersonnel 
along with the University Psychometric staff, Recommendatior^ for remedial 
and developmental classes, study skills workshops, and special counseling are 
then made by the team and forwarded, along with insights about learning styles 
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.Uh! :.t r.i I .y. i .'.'1 whirh mii'JiL assist: staff. In tliu Univfrsily Acadfiiiic Advisors 
fMf i viiliiai wcrl: wiLli sLiidents. linwevi-r, all. staff are free to lMioosl- tiii'ir 
iUv'it ili'liverv niL'tluuls, Keys to sue cuss in such a project are the qnalitv of 
information flow amoni; all participants in this team effort, and the mutual 
professional respoet iiuld hy tio.- par i i e 1 [uan ts . Tlie interaction is constant. 

At Hall Stat'' Ihiiversity techniques for acquiring tliis insight-producing 
information liave hui'n perfected using the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator, Study 
Behavior Inventory, Rotter T-E, and Suinn Anxic-ty Scale. Metliods of Interpreting 
data in terms of advising impact havo been devised, and advising strategies 
capitalizing on tliis in]Uit have been develoj^ed to enliance retention and success 
anieng .'-.jM-cial studc-nt populations. 



"Advising the Disabled: The Shady Side of Sec. 50^" 

Presente r s: [tJauda Oahcij, Kaiin Lanclic stc i, Rlcha'id Oalwij 

Southern Illinois Universitv at Carbondale 

S ummary Autliors : W , Oak e y , H . Oa k e y 

In compliance with Section 504 of tiie Rehabilitation Act of 1973, most 
colleges and universities are now making their programs and facilities accessible 
to students with disabilities. While implementation of Section 50A has resulted 
in ramps, wider doors, elevators, and accessible classrooms, it leaves certain 
intangibles up lo the conscience of each academic adviser — responsibility to 
disabled students; the misu,n,^^-::?r standings and prejudices that can interfere 
with advisement; or the sheer complexity of successfully advising a blind, 
deaf, dyslexic, or quadriplegic student. With increasing numbers of disabled 
students attending colleges and universities, academic advisers need to gain 
knowledge about disability and to learn skills necessary for the effective 
advisement of a special population. It was hoped that this workshop would 
provide a beginning for, or more likely, focus upon a continuing effort in 
accomplishing these goals. It was also hoped that learning together and sharing 
problems and ideas would help us see students with disabilities as students who 
liave abilities too. 

As a foundation for discussion, four types of disabled students were 
briefly described: the blind, the deaf, the learning disabled, and the motor- 
disabled. Understanding the limitations caused by each type of disability 
was emphasized, as was the importance of clarifying and understanding the 
extent of each student *s handicap in order to more effectively advise him or 
her . 
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hi Lhr .'.»M'(»iul .stTLiLm of the workshop the responsibilities of the adviser 
both before and during an advisement appointment were described. Problems 
peculiar to various types of disabled students were drawn from case studies, 
alone. Vv'ith suggestions of ways to help each student solve problems and ease 
the difficulties of coping with an academic environment. 

Some practical and mechanical aspects of advising disabled students were 
rt-viewed also. A slide presentation provided factual information about learning 
disabilities, wliile a handout of the sign language alphabet and a short sign 
language "lesson'* served to emphasize the necessity for total communication. 
Braille methods and machinery, as well as other mechanical details pertaining 
to blind, deaf, and motor disabled students were also discussed. 

At the conclusion, audience participation was requested in order to examine 
experiences, misunderstandings, and additional information which can help in 
advisement actWities. Success in the endeavor of advising the disabled is 
not dependent on large programs or grants; it is dependent on each adviser's 
willingness to expand his or her knowledge and to dedicate the time spent 
advising a disabled student to that particular student, who has unique needs 
and goals. 



"Using Fieldwork to Train Paraprof essioTial Advisers: 

Everyone Benefits*' 

Pre senter : Ma^JJloa O^hiskd, VAJidctoK, EduccUJ.vml Adv^6lng and Orientation 

University of Cincinnati 

Summary was adapted by the Editors from original program proposal 

The major focus of this presentation was on the fieldwork, training and 
service delivery model used to train paraprof essiona 1 s to work in the Advising 
Center at the University of Cincinnati. The way classroom instruction and service 
delivery are planned was illustrated and the details of the operational contract 
required for paraprof essionals was shared. Methods of awarding class credit 
and contract grading for experiential learning were also discussed. 

The Cincinnati program develops a close linkage between parapro f essionals 
and professional advisers because agency personnel serve as both professors and 
on-site field work supervisors during the training program. The problems and 
benefits of both instructing and supervising paraprof essionals were outlined, 
noting specific pitfalls to be avoided. 

Session participants had the opfportunity to hear samples of training 
tapes developed by advisers and Lo listen to portions of actual client tapes. 
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TlitM.'t' 1 t-r t i .ipiu-oaiii In training was described and discussed and specific 
techniques were illusLrated. Paraprofessional and client evaluations whicli 
indicate the success of ttie program were available. 



"Metamorphosis: Ik'lping Advisers to Become Change Agents'* 

Presenters: Lijnw Vawilicki, Acadmic Advibing Stiviceb A^ibUtant 

C'haxicb (f. CoymctC, Associate Vcan on A'l.ts and Sciences 
West Virginia University 

Siinmiarv Author : L. Pawlic'rci 

Because innovations are by nature creative and idiosyncratic, one may 
aj)]irL'ciate an innovative success without understanding how to replicate the 
nrocL'SS that caused it. By specifying regularities in the process of innovation, 
one can learn how to bring about desired change. This presentation demonstrated 
one practical program in which advisers, who had viewed their roles as basically 
information givers, moved to encompass more versatile, problem solving, effective 
"helper" roles. The program was then used as^an example to explain the appli- 
cation of effective principles of innovative change. 

Advisers included in the program were six faculty and five graduate assis- 
tants who had been functioning primarily as information givers to students 
regarding curriculum, course content, and University procedures. The goal 
of tins program was twofold: 1) to enable probationary students to develop 
more realistic goals, plan ways to achieve them, and measure and focus on their 
accomplishments as tliey adjust to the college environment; and 2) to enable 
advisers to use self-management techniques to aid the students in accomplishing 
their goals. At the same time tlie program enhanced the adviser's role through 
learning of new tools wlucli have great flexibility of application beyond this 
specific program. 

This session focused on the process used to entice faculty to choose to 
learn new skill s and cooperate in working with such "problem" students. There 
were no external rewards given to enlist their support. Included was information 
about faculty reaction to the training sessions. 

For students, the results have been statistically significant, as evidenced 
in their grade improvement. The interest, involvement, and support of advisers 
have been most enthusiastic. Their comments and written evaluation questionnaire 
were reported. 

An analysis of the process involved in brint^ing about this obviously 
successful change in the adviser's role was explored in detail, including 
anecdotal case histories of several individual advisers. 
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'I'lu' iiuMiuMilnin i.s now coming rroin advisors requoHting expansion oC [irogrnm^^. 
aiul uxpressing ck?sire and need for a varirLy of prof c^ssional training.' sessions. 
Thv concluding segment focused on implications for future pianning and training 
as a fiuiction of tlrls momentum. 



^'Interpreting Tests and Placing Students: Conceptual Strategies 
for Academic Advising Dilemmas'* 

Presonter : Thutnab Radmn 

The College Board, Southern Regional Office 

Summary adapted by the Editors from program proposal 

Regardless of the specific form of academic advising taking place on college 
campuses, adequate decision strategies are essential to the development of 
helpful, objective advising. The purpose of this presentation was to present 
a general, conceptual strategy which might be useful to academic advisers as 
they assist students with academic decisions. 

There is a common dilemma inherent at all levels of academic advising ~ 
i.e., the agreement and/or disagreement between the adviser and the student 
regarding the use of test results for course placement. 

The typological advising strategy described in this session is based on 
a simple policy analysis typology suggested by Thompson and Tuden. Since it 
is difficult to move from educational strategies to a concrete lypology for 
dealing with advising decisions, this typology is derived from the policy 
sciences literature in order to operationalize many of the mixed strategies 
as they exist in actual circumstances. 

For this session Thompson and Tuden's original four-cell typology was 
modified and yielded a nine-fold typology of academic advising strategies. 
The terms agreement, non-agreement (confusion), and disagreement describe the 
relationship between the adviser and the student and are placed on both a 
horizontal and a vertical axis. The horizontal axis represents preferences 
about placement solutions, and the vertical axis represents beliefs about test 
results and placement decisions. 

The presenter discussed each cell of the typology in the following format: 

1. The decision issue (agreement, confusion, disagreement) facing 
the adviser and the student. 

2. The strategy employed in managing the decision. 

3. The functional role played by the adviser in the placement 
decision process. 

4. An example of the decision issue in academic advising. 
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Tlii?; riiiicrpt ti.;i 1 i /.at i on tiflLiretl mudols of uffL'ctivo advising; hL r i us by 
w I ji c li * ; 1 1 u 1 n L s and « u 1 v i h r wu \ y r e s o 1 v o ; 1 1 ;d c uin e 1 1 1 cl 1 1 e niuva h . Soli i Lions to s u 
dilemmas may fontributf to tlie effective organi ^;at lun of advising programs and 
mav iR-lp stndiMits to aiMilovL* personal academic goals. 



"SO VOL? F:XPEC:T to HII/NDUATE in JUNE ~ An Advising System 
to Validate Graduation Requirements'" 

I 'resenter : Ui'*i(S C, Roicmmi, Cco^diiiatox o SpcciaX rnojccts, Acadi'mi.c 
Advisini] Center 

Temple University 

Sum.mary Author : D. C. Rosenman 

Probably tlie biggest unknown (outside of chem lab) for many students is 
"Will I really graduate when I expect to?" This problem is compounded when 
colleges change degree requirements and increase the confusion of "\^iich program 
am I in?" To assist students, departmental advisers, and the staff of the 
college awarding the degree, the Academic Advising Center at Temple University has 
devised a system wlnich begins with new student orientation and ends with commenceme^ 

In effect for six years, this system has been helping the advising center 
prepare an accurate list of prospective graduates and i/alidate their graduation 
in a systematic manner. It has eliminated the frantic search for grades for 
previously incomplete courses and the late addition of names to the graduation 
list. It enables both departmental advisers and advising staff to be knowledge- 
able about each student ^s program and requirements, and it provides reassurance 
to students that they are taking the right courses and will indeed graduate on 
time . 

Because of the various program changes, the College of Liberal Arts is 
presently graduating students according to three different sets of degree 
requirements. Students admitted in 1980 were admitted under two different 
programs determined by the number of credits the University accepted in transfer. 

As part of the new student orientation all students attend a workshop in 
which their particular degree requirements are explained. They are given 
appropriate worksheets which are color-coded; students are urged to keep them 
in a file the University provides. They also meet individually with an adviser 
to select courses and resolve individual questions. Each academic credential, 
filed in the Dean's office, is marked with an appropriate card to identify the 
program. When students complete 30 credits, a copy of the academic record is 
sent to the department where they will be advised. An appropriate worksheet 
is included with each file to identify the program the student is completing. 
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At I hi: iH.iiii tile lUudi'iil, lU/jiai- Liiu'nt , ;iiul lU-au's uiTlrt' ;\\'v i-arli .iwart' ut tlu' 
l.nu'.ram tlu' stndi'DL is cmnp 1 uL i nr.. SluUi'nLs may hv advisLal liy llii-ir ili'iiart- 
nuMit nr reLiirn to the advlHin)^ contur fiir i nfui-ina L ion . \ii\c\\ nincv. maintain:; 
imlividua] f i 1 l'h t(» enablo adviSi.Ts Lu pnnMdi- accurate Lnformatiun. 

WhuMi a stiuit/nt lias compU'ted 87 sc^mester luuirs (of the rucpjirt-d \2H) and 
is in till' first semuHtur of tiif senior year, (s)i)e Is invited to meet witij an 
advisL^r in tlu* advising center to review tlie remaining requirements for grad- 
uation and to sign a summary siieet pertaining to tiie requirements already completed 
This sheet is prepared and reviewed by a clerical staff person prior to the 
interview. It is clearly marked wltii the projected date of graduation and provides 
space for many ciianges. After being reviewed, the summary sheet is signed by 
the student and the academic adviser. Two copies are made and sent to the 
departmental adviser for a review of requirements in the major. One copy is 
kept for the department's file and one copy is recurned to the advising center, 
where it is checked for any changes made by the departmental adviser. The date 
and adviser's signature are typed on the advising center's copy to indicate 
it has been reviewed and approved by the department. The copy signed by the 
departmental adviser is then sent to the student. 

To locate each student, an alphabetical card file of finder cards is main- 
tained according to graduation date. This card is used to identify students 
graduating in upcoming semesters. Using this file to locate credentials, each 
student in the first month of the final semester is sent, a "Plans for Graduation 
Form," color-coded for the appropriate graduation date. Th!^. form requests 
the correct spelling for the name to be imprinted on diplona, a permanent address, 
information needed for the computer system, a listing courses in which the 
student is enrolled, and information about courses n^?t yet completed. The 
office is then able to request further information abcut Incomplete courses 
from each faculty member about 60 days before graduation. This form, noting 
specific requirements in the space marked "For Office Use Only," is used to 
validate graduation. It is attached to the front of the. cred^.ntials for each 
prospective graduate, visually identifying the file and alerting advisers. 

Upon satisfactory completion of course work, students who appear to meet 
all graduation requirements are sent an approval letter supplying additional 
information about graduation. Those who seem to have problems are sent a 
nonthreatening question letter. The student's failure to respond in a reasonable 
time to the question letter provides reason for removal of that student's name 
from the graduation list. 
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WluMi M Miisrr i pi ^; ciri» rtH'iMVinl, riw\\ traiiscripl i.s tIuuMvulI ajv^injJt tlu« 
ri»(|u i ri'iiiLMiLM 1 bilt/d <mi lIu» ^;r.uiiial i im) rurin. StutltMitH who fail tu inufl Liu* 
HpiTirU: riupi I remi^ats are sunt an "off" luLLtT. \\\ some casus thv. prol)lum may 
bf LMirrofLetl , and lUv slndi-nlVs iiamu may hv reinstated on the ^',raduatinn list. 
A I appropriate letter is sent to tlie student regarding'. tiUs reinstatement. 

The C:nlle}!;e of Liberal Arts graduates approximately 800 students eacli 
year in three sefjuences August , January, and May. Crises and complaints 
havi» iieen i<ept to a uunimum. 



"Academic Probatior A Student Profile" 

Presenters: Pcqgif f. Smitli, Cooadhiatun, Cotic.ge of^ AxtS and ScLqmcqS 
Ci'lidc Jacob, Aiit-ifant Pean, CotUgQ AMs and Sciences 
University of Oklahoma 

Summary Author : C. Sniith 

PrfUiationary students represented 7.25% of the 3,345 students admitted 
to th' Lullege of Arts nd Sciences at the University of Oklahoma. These students 
cut across irul tiethnic , social, and geographic backgrounds. A profile of the 
^.yplcal pr.->bationary stuc^/rt was developed and compared to similar data for 
all studenrs wirhin the College. Data for the profile were derived from 258 
under .^raiduate students vhc had earned a grade point average of less than 2.0 
tiad wrrv' therefore on academic probation in the fall of 1980. The probation 
^.liCx'V.s vere also classified as to whether they were transfer students. The 
Of Zvce i>f ;jtudent Affairs Research provided the multivariable Bata base reflecting 
the students' academic and nonacademic history. 

Over one-half (52.5/.) c the student body within the College were females, 
but this group represented only a third (35%) of those students on academic 
probation, suggesting a potential sex differentiation among high risk students. 
Possible reasons for this apparent difference were discussed. It was speculated 
that there were a number of traditionally male dominated areas, such as geology 
and chemistry, that many male students enter without sufficient prerequisites, 
resulting in lower grades. Other differences between probationary and non- 
probationary students were discussed such as the variance in the ACT scores. 
Only 23.5% of the total college student body scored 18 or less on the English 
portion of the ACT while 44.5% of the probationary students scored in a similar 
manner on the same subtest. The remaining discussion focused on the following 
variables: age, classificati ns marital status, residency, high school grade 
point average, and ethnic background. 
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jii uh.it liUMi V laiuUMil viHiliii)' l lu' .'iilv IfiliM', t'cnt iM' was y,\vv\\ i\ 
i\\\vi\l\^n\\u\\rv 1(1 (H)iuplfU' aiul tln'n iMmcumm with an atlvLser. Tin* first Llinu^ 
(jut'sl Inn.". wtTi' nsL^il l:n dbCain I nrormaL iun I'oncornlnf^ faruiT Mim:IsIuii maUIiiK. 
Tlu'V wvvv: I) Why diil vow seli'ca ? as your ina.]<ir? 2) Wliat {s your career 
ol> ji'i'l. i vr? ]) Who has |', ivou l ^•rualusl: cncouraiv-'mcnl towanl your ili'i'^roc? 
!u uiauy iustancus Lho first two quusLioiu; were Luft uuanswurocl or Lhoy hoih 
had paral lel answurs — to maku monuy. The lliird (luusLlon was primarily 
answi-ruU hy listing; parents. 

lluestlon nunilier four queried the students about tlic number of hours lliuy 
were employed per weelv. Almost all of the probation students were working at 
least twenty hours per week. The remaining two cjuest ions surveyed the students* 
luM-eejtt ions of the reasons for their academic difficulty. Tlie response tluit 
was ranl<ed the highest was the lack of adequate advisement concerning courses- 
Tile second most frequent response indicated that they did not have enough time 
to study. Tlie final question requested the steps the student would pursue to 
remedy the probationary status. The first ranked response for correcting the 
situation was to be employed fewer hours per week. 



"Hearing How Students 'Make Meaning': 
Listening Through Perry Ears" 

Presenters : J^HAij K. Stonoioati^/i, A^U-ytant Pao /Jci 6o/l, l^vytAuctloyiaH Veveloptimit, 
Rc4ca/ic,/i and Evciiuatton 
Ka^Un LanchoMe^, Acadmic AdvlbeA, Cottage OjJ UfacAaC A.tt6 
Wanda Oakeij, Acadmic Advl^t^, Cotfegc o{) LibeAat A^U 
Southern Illinois University at Carbondale 

Summary Authors : J. K. Stonewater, K. Lanchester, W. Oakey 

The purpose of the session was to present a model that translated William 
Perry's scheme of the intellectual development of college students into the 
academic advising setting. Perry has shown that as they develop intellectually, 
students move through four positions — dualism, multiplicity > relativism, and 
commitment in relativism — and that the way students think about and "make 
meaning" out of reality is qualitatively different at each level. Thus, the 
model is important for academic advisers in that it provides a means of assessing 
students' "thinking" levels as well as understanding how students at each level 
view issues of course selection, major choice, and cai^eer decision making. It 
also enables advisers to respond to students and their concerns about courses, 
majors, and careers in ways that are appropriate for their Perry-positions. 
In short, the Perry scheme provides a mechanism by which we can better listen 
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lu ?j| inli'Ml .iiul ri'spdud In wavM that, iwo holprul t:n i.Ikmii bfjcuuML' mir rcjipunsuM 

AW CIMIH I lit I'jl t Wll.ll lit UilflU.M ' 1 t'Vf I S tjf tldVt'li^pUUMll: » 

In oi'th'T t.(» (.>xi)lnlii lunv MtutliMit-}? vh'W Liu' Imiuiom o\' n\i\\i\v, courHc, and 
ciii'tM"!' Mt'lrrthni at I'acli of tliu fnur l\»r r y-^ 1 i'Vt* 1 s , a matrix was usihI ► In rarli 
i'fll till' matriK, Pi>rry tluM)ry was Lrans 1 alud into Mtat:tMniMU.s MtndiMitM iuU\lit 
luaki" al)iMit: iiiaini', r.onrsu aiul rariMM* dtMMslons. l''nr t'xaiii|ilu, a dualiHLlc studont 
who i!) cluMvi I 11^', coiirsos niip.ht say to iMv advlnur, "You toll mu wliat courHi' to 
taki-; you'ro tho one witli tliu aiiHwors." Or tlio student may view discussions 
ahout career choices from tlic perspective of what the "riglit" career Is. 

To help i:>ar t ic Ipan ts begin to develo]i facllltatlve responses to students, 
s tutlen t-advlser role-play interactions were conducted, Approjiriate and 
lnap|»ropr i ate res]U)nses For llie particular student's T^erry- J eve.l were identified. 

Finally, participants had tiie chance to role-play a student, an adviser, 
or an observer Cor a common academic advising situation. The task for the 
adviser was to identify the student \s Perry-level and respond appropriately. 

Copies of the theoretical paper, the matrix, and the role-play exercises 
are available upon request from the first author. 



"Developing a University-Wide Handbook for Faculty Advisers: 
How to Start and How to Finish on a Limited Budget" 

Presenters : Ptiijttl^ M. T/io»m and Juid S, VoAfit 

University of New Orleans 

S umma r y Authors : P. Thomas and J. Foret 

Although faculty advisers are expected to become familiar with numerous 
programs and rules and regulations pertinent to effective academic advising, 
this information is often presented to advisers in a disorganized manner and 
thus remains unread. The University of New Orleans (UNO) Academic Advising 
Handbook was recently developed in order to help improve the dissemination, 
use, and understanding of advising information at UNO. This presentation offered 
practical suggestions for faculty advisers, counselors, and administrators 
interested in developing similar documents. 

The presenters described the process of organizing and implementing UNO's 

Handbook in the context of available time, money, people, and unanticipated 

problems. Participants received an information sheet, "Considerations for 

Preparing a Faculty Adviser Handbook," which detailed eight concerns: 

1) Purpose and content; 2) Committee selection and division 

of labor; 3) Format and style; 4) Cost; 5) Accuracy and editor's 

responsibilities; 6) Timing; 7) Distribution; 8) Revision. 
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•'^riii-ii. I'nu). I(b'r.n wtTi* il 1 jii'UMMfil hi (lupMi with Iho \\nn\ of /illiiwlnr, \mvi\- 

ripauiM ti. ,ii)plv ( uforiu-i I i nu t ii lluM r varhuiH I umI I l.u 1 1 nun 1 .sciUuhh. 

IMir-jii)', tlu- rc-m.-jlniliT ol ilu' pri»r,rani. lu.-iior I a 1 1; mcUm-IihI Irum lINO'n ilajidjHinX 

I hr l iJ I I ov; I III', : 

t) Siati'iufur o\' pm-pHsr; 2) Outlliu' lU' ailv I m 1 riiluM; *i) I' I aiMMiUMit; 
InrnnuaL Ion chart; A) SufU'i^'^'^ ^ »ns U^r aUvlMlnK Mpuolal siutUMil 
popiilallnnH (rc'iiiinlial, hunorH, and inlurnnt: iona 1 ) ; 3) I^oIali'VM 
i»n fill r i 1 1 Itir, ro(iii I renuMilH and chooMlin^ oUMalvt'M; fi) Krc'Hhinan 
I'ourfU' duMcr ipl imis; 7) Quick ruHDun-u ^uido (uHscnl ial pluuiu 
nuinluTs ami roams); H) Dusc r 1 p 1 1 ons uf campus ruHOurcus; 
<)) Handbook upda tu form. 
i\jrl; ic i pants were advisod to consult other handbooks for additional Ideas. 

(.)ui'Stious and comments from part Ic I imnts rovcaled that many wore in the 
process of beginning, completing, or revising-; handbooks, and that thoy had 
related concerns. Following the formal presentation, several participants 
who had already completed handbooks shared information and materials. 

Additional information can be obtained from the Strengthening Developing 
Institutions Program, University of New Orleans. 



"Academic Advising of Student-Athletes: A Model Program 
for Participants in Intercollegiate Athletics'' 

Presenters : JamcA R. TooUz, UiitvQ,H.Utij Cotlcgc, and RobcAt GoAcion, Acadmlc 

Ohio State University 
Summary adapted by the Editors from original program proposal 

This presentation described an advising program in the University College 
of The Ohio State University. The program was begun to meet the needs of 
student-athletes who must fulfill academic requirements which are not applicable 
to other students. University College has recognized the fact that student- 
athletes face a variety of unique experiences, problems, challenges, requirements, 
decisions, pressures, and opportunities. The College has, therefore, endeavored 
to establish an effective and innovative program of academic advisement designed 
to enable student-athletes to obtain the maximum benefit from their college 
experiences. 

The presentation focused on the following elements of this advising program: 

1. Orientation ; University College conducts an extensive orientation 
program attended by almost all incoming students (and many of their 
parents) for two-day sessions during the months of June, July, 
and August. During this orientation program, prospective student- 
athletes attend a special informational session. Representatives 
from the Athletic Department and University College acquaint these 



;i(ii(h'nlM Willi MlhUMlr r I I|vl 1^ I I 1 1 Y riu|ii I riMucii I h nnd uHlablhih (he 
Cti I If and I li I M I' 1 Icnl 1 is 

.^V^IvJjI^X^ llpnu unnrl luitMU;, cadi {U udt'nt'-at lit tM c' I m 

atiMijVHHl to ail nt'adoiuli! nilvlMtT In ( Ih* (!(vllup,o who Ih kaowl i'tly',i?ah U' 
ri'i'.a rd 1 hoih I'urrU'ular rtHju i rrMiii'Ui s and a(:i)UU Ir. tMi|»lhlllly 
ri'tiu ' rt'UM'nt a , Tht» pn/juaual: Inu d I acuMMi'il thu muUh'IIoh and 
traiuln)!, af advlMtM'a I'nr Idila nVU' and (he ^UMUTal natairo al 
I h(» adv 1 sar-adv I aue ru la t: lan.sh 1 . 

^* i''ri>.siunan Survey CourHo \ IfnlvaralLy Callu^t' offiTH a .snrvi-y ((^r 
"ar iunlat Ion'*) cauraa to all ont.orln^* mLucUmUh durln}'. thoir t'lral 
f|uarl ('r of onro 1 hiiont: , A mihjc: la I aoc.tton of th is courno haa 
hoLMi cruatud to mccl i\\v ueuda of studLMit-athloLoH, In addlt l^vn 
to [iresonting Inronnallon necMUnl by all new sLudonlH rogardlnj.^ 
UnlverHlty rules, procedures, and rosourcos, llie class for aludont- 
a t: li 1. 0 1: e s 1 nc 1 ulI e s b c v o r a 1 s ]) o.c t f i c a 1 1 y d o s 1 g n chI com |) on t; n I s ; 

a) An activity designed to help students be^ln to share 
information about themselves and establish a good 
eiwlronment for future class discussions. 

b) A lecture/discussion session on the scope and purpose 
of student activities and organizations witii emphasis 
on opportunities for involvement, 

c) A group discussion concerning perceptions of student- 
athletes held by various segments of the campus community. 

d) A goal setting session on the establishment of long range 
and short range objectives in the areas of career and life- 
style planning. 

o) A session on curricular requirements and the development of 
a well conceived plan of courses to be scheduled during tlie 
remainder of the freshman year. 

f) Written assignments and group discussions analyzing overall 
concepts such as the mission and purpose of an athletic 
program at a University and the student *s role in that 
program. 

g) Sessions on areas of personal development such as budgeting 
time and study skills. 

In addition to these elements of the advising program, attention was given 

to recent efforts to expand and improve advising services by 1) cooperating 

with the Athletic Department in the recruiting of prospective students; 

2) providing assistance to student-athletes experiencing academic difficulty; 

3) encouraging student-athletes of high academic ability to participate in 
honors courses, to apply for various scholarships and awards, and to strive 
toward academic excellence. 

Through this program, University College is endeavoring to motivate student- 
athletes to think in terms of their total development through involvement in 
their academic pursuits and all other aspects of campus life. 
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i.^rouuiliMl In ilit' iiHWihi |> Ix-i wim-u l lu' MhuhMU <\\u\ i)lf hul i v iiliiM 1 1 v i ^'i^^d 
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(rniuinr.i riu'i)|\n I i I (mi, I iutM)l I vtui .uul i'i-umimIm lor ml v j finiji \u\i\ ^ilNiWi^d 
sv:U riu I o di' 1 k' )■ I urn I c . 

InM'i'fst In ndvlfilnK, f fruM I vtMits'sn , Tiu^ Un I viTfi 1 1 y Iu'Im iintliT I nkiM) a linn'-Hmp.M 
pior.i.nii til asMt\'iJ} and rmt-w nndiTj'.rndtia ( advl.sin}', 11 it i I vMMU'fiM I hat iiiav uvi^^^ 
as a nsi'liil ux/iinplu for otliiT, Mimilar prlvaU- i nn I I (u M np.s , Cnn^^-ni-a'a pro^^'^^'^^ 
in(;lniU»M Insl I tnt Iiina l r L'asst>HMmtMi I of ph i 1 (^Mopli i ca 1 gnal.M an^l farulLy nsspoa- 
Sibil iLifs; earuful InLiM'nal. Hiiidy iif l\w vuvvi^wl (piallly 1 undiM'|»radnal i» 
advisin).' tlirt)U}di surveys; smuui appraisal aiui advlcu rroiu an cmlsidt' obsorvtM", 
Dr. evlvene 1), Hardee; and implementation of su^ur,es t i nns fov improvin}\ the 
advising system. The pro^.',ram has been InltlaLed witli minimal fundi up,, and 
improvements have been weighed carefully against the existing financial and 
human resources of the University. Following are brief descriptions of the 
four stages. 

Stage I: Institutional reassessment laid the foundation for the study of 
academic advising. A University Mission Statement, produced in 1979 with broad 
participation by faculty and administrators, emplmsizes the concept of personal 
development as essential to a Gonzaga education. A 1980 revision of the faculty 
handbook for tlie first time elevated advising to a level with teaciring and 
scholarship as a "major faculty responsibility" and supported an holistic 
approach to meeting student needs in which the faculty adviser was the central 
figure. 

Stage 2: The Academic Vice President appointed a committee of faculty 
and administrators, including the Director of the Counseling Center, to create 
awareness of advising through information-gathering surveys of both students 
and faculty. Seventy-seven out of 105 advisers of undergraduates in the College 
of Arts and Sciences and the Schools of Business, Education^ and Engineering 
responded, and all 641 students asked (approximately one-third of the under- 
graduate PTE enrollment of Gonzaga) completed the survey. Survey data confirmed 
some assumptions but raised new questions about advising effectiveness. 
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Sta^'.i' h Several faculty members obtained a grant for $1,280, subsequently 
matciied by tlie University, Lliat assisted in obtaining an outside authority and 
in [)lanning a two-day conference. Dr. Melvene D. Hardee informed faculty 
advisers about the history, theory, and current practice of advisement nationally, 
interacted with tc^achers who described their advising styles to their colleagues 
for tile first time, evaluated student perceptions of advising for the faculty, 
analyzed the current statements In University publications about advising, and 
ra i sed ques 1 1 ons about t he i n t en t , scope , and prac t leal i t y o f Con 2:aga ^ s goa 1 s . 
On tlie second day of the conference, specialized counseling resources, including 
the counseling center, campus ministry and career planning offices, described 
their services and the function and importance of referrals in meeting total 
needs of students and reducing demands on faculty advisers. 

Staj'.e 4: Currently, administration and faculty are working to implement 
suggestions generated by the conference that include providing training workshops, 
preparing an advising handbook, and developing a way to evaluate advising. 



"Parallel Programs: Academic Advising and Career Counseling" 

Presenter : Lo i s K, Wank, SciQyice CouMctini] 

Purdue University 

Su mmary Author : L. K. Wark 

"Why am I here?", "Where am I going?", "What do 1 want to he?", "How do I 
choose a major?", "Where do I begin?". These are the questions of frustrated 
and disillusioned students who enter college either unsure of their career 
choices or unrealistic about their educational goals. 

Much wasted time and effort are spent by academic advisers attempting to 
help a student plan a program of study when the student is confused about his/her 
career and/or educational direction. Academic advisers are usually the first 
to identify tliese questioning students and often feel very responsible for 
obtaining appropriate help for the students. 

A career counseling program has been developed as a parallel function of 
the academic advisement office in the School of Science at Purdue University. 
Trained career counselors are part of the Science-Counseling staff and therefore 
afforded immediate referral of students for aid ia making career decisions. 
These parallel programs are cost-effective because appropriate use of the 
highly specialized professional skills of both academic advisers and career 
counselors is made. Wasted time and effort are reduced to a minimum. In addition, 
vocational and educational reference materials inherent in any sound career 
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counseling program are readily available to the academic advisers for use with 
all students who wish to further explore their chosen fields. 

When a student is referred to a career counselor by an academic adviser, 
tiie student uses the Career Decision Kit , an inexpensive, effective tool developed 
for use at Purdue University but appropriate for any postsecondary setting. This 
tool ut i 1 i zes a Htep-by-step workbook approach. In consultation withand support 
fvDm the career counselor, the student comfortably assesses his/her academic 
abilities, special skills, Interests, personality traits and values. After 
being introduced to basic occupational reference materials, the student does 
his/her own research to play the "Elimination Game." After reaching an 
initial career decision, (s)he is referred back to the appropriate academic 
adviser for specific information about a program of study relating to this 
dec i s Ion . 

Our society today provides a multitude of occupational choices for young 
people. Difficulties in making the wisest career selection result from improper 
self-awareness and insufficient occupational information. The program at Purdue 
effectively and efficiently provides the opportunity for students to explore both 
of these dimensions of a sound career decision within the structured framework 
of a solid academic setting. 
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Retention literature indicates that the freslman year is critical to the 
persistence of students in college. Students leave college because they lack 
significant contacts with academic personnel and because they do not feel in 
tune with the academic expectations of the institution. Effective academic 
advising programs should respond to these critical issues for students. 

In order to establish an effective advising program, academic adminis- 
trators need to know the characteristics of their freshman clientele. Profiling 
freshmen will provide both academic advisers and their institutions with the 
data necessary to implement programs which support student persistence. 

Along with the high school grades and standardized test results of students, 
an instrument such as the Educational Planning Survey (EPS) used at The 
Pennsylvania State University was suggesetd as the mechanism for collection 
of freshman data. The EPS contains open-ended items pertaining to the student's 
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family background, reactions to high school academic and out-of-school experiences, 
expectations and concerns about attending college, dimensions of educational 
and occupational plans, and reasons for choosing the institution. This instrument 
I>rov ides |)reparatLon material for initial academic advising sessions with 
freshmen as well as the data for creating a profile of the freshman class. 
Profiling freshmen has value in various ways: 

1. Early projection of student enrollment in courses and majors 
is possible. 

2. Patterns pertinent to the institution's recruitment effort may 
be determined. 

3. Advising programs may be altered to meet the needs of students 
as they change from year to year, 

4. Various institutional programs and services can be altered, if 
necessary, in light of data provided by the profiling. 

The Educational Planning Survey was distributed to all participants at the 

session. A report of data collected via this instrument from the sample of 

3,200 Penn State freshmen was presented. This report indicated that well prepared 

students were as undecided in regard to future plans as poorly prepared students; 

that 41% of these students felt that no one influenced their choice of major; 

that 72% of the students had decided on their majors within the past year; 

that 82% of the students had little knowledge about their majors; and that 79% 

of the students had spent little or no time in activities related to their 

majors . 

Various ways that data from an instrument such as the EPS could be analyzed 
and used were discussed by the presenters and participants. 




